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Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
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THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 


WRITTEN BY PHILIP FRENEAU, BEFORE 1800, 
Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honey’d blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet ; 
No roving foot shall find thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the gaardian shade 
And sent soft waters murmuring by ; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with these charms, that must decay, 
I grieve to see thy future doom ; 

They died,—nor were those flower less gay, 
The flowers thatdid in Eden bloom; ~ 

Unpitying frosts and autumn’s power 

Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came ; 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die, you are the same : 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpvcATION is not ednfined to books. The world is a 
great school.—F. T. Trowbridge. 


Wuat we want is not learning, but wisdom; that is, 
the power to make learning answer its true end as a quick- 
ener of intelligence and a widener of our intellectual sym- 
pathies.—James Russell Lowell. 


NorTHING can be so sad as to see the romp and the riot 
of men in strength ; nothing can be more pathetic than to 
see the heedless, worthless roll of men in wickedness and 
sin.—H. W. Beecher. 


GREAT actions live forever ; and the wise “remnant” 
treasure up the memory of them, and in looking rever- 
ently at what men have done, gather heart and spirit for 
their own work.—James Anthony Froude. 


Tur “popular craze ” business is nowhere more dan- 
gerous than in educational affairs. Any educational 
movement, when made to assume such a character, becomes 
little better than the “roller-skate craze,” e¢ id omne 
genus.—C. W. Levens. 


Tue teacher or board of education that does not foster 
goodness by esteeming estimable qualities and merit, by 
approving meritorious acts, has sadly neglected to perform 
the whole duty involved, and will eventually have an un- 
comfortable responsibility to meet.—N. HZ. Leach. 


Tue man who reads habitually breathes the atmosphere 
of social human experience, and is in so far made to feel 
the substantiality of social life over mere brute life. He 
learns to look upon his every act from the stand-point of 
public opinion. He views all his own industry in its rela- 
the industry of his fellow-men.—W. 7. Harris, 


Tue grinding of glasses did not harm the speculations 
of Spinoza any more than plowing did the poetry of 
Burns ; and it is illogical and at variance with observed 
facts to say that the pupil who leaves the public school to 
enter a store or shop will have his true intellectual devel- 


opment injured by cultivation of accuracy of eye and 
steadiness of hand, at the cost of less cramming upon sub- 
jects which are but partially learned, and consequently 
largely forgotten as soon as the examination is over.— 
Advertiser. 


Most people do not appreciate the moral work done by 
the teachers in the school term, quite apart from any work 
in books and lessons. It is the daily intercourse with re- 
fined and conscientious teachers which really educates the 
children; and it is of far more consequence than any 
technical system pursued. Strangers who visit our public 
schools are puzzled to know where we keep the children 
of “the very poorest families.” They do not recognize 
them in the rows of neat-looking boys and girls before 
them, and are unwilling to believe that the children sit- 
ting there, with white aprons and nice shoes and stockings 
and clean faces and hands, have come from the most 
squalid parts of Boston; from “ homes ” that do not de- 
serve the name. But their teachers are ready to supply 
the shoes and stockings and clean aprons which the little 
waifs need that they may come to school. The truant 
officer has his closet full of boots and shoes, contributed 
by friends, and is ready to supply them to those who would 
really stay away for want of them.—Hdward Everett 
Hale, in St. Nicholas. 


“THE TOWN AND THE GOWN.” 


BY PROF. W. T. STOTT, INDIANA. 


The complaint is often made, and sometimes justly, that 
college professors are dry, exclusive, impractical, and of no 
positive value to the communities in which they reside. 
Of course the duties they owe the college would forever 
forbid that they deseend to the sphere of down-town 
lounger or street-corner politician. But they are citizens 
as well as professors ; and so they ought to take an inter- 
est in all that helps to build up the community in material 
wealth, good morals, and pure taste. 

Among many reasons that might be mentioned why 
college men should have a full share in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship I may mention first, the fact that 
they are citizens. It may justly be assumed that they 
have a deep interest in all that pertains to the best welfare 
of the community. And they are under no such ban as 
pastors, restraining them from working with either of the 
political parties, if the issue at the time chance to be a 
political issue. The professor, as a citizen, has a right to 
vote ; to go into the primaries and help to choose good men 
for office ; and, if need be, to give public expression by 
voice or pen to the reasons for his support of the measures 
that seem to him just and wise. 

Again, it is fair to assume that college professors in 
general are up to the average of citizens in intelligence, 
and that some of their special work makes them better 
acquainted than the average man with the fundamental 
principles of human government. But if with them intel- 
ligence be considerable, then responsibility is also con- 
siderable, and they owe more to the State than other men 
less fortunate in their acquirements. Many of the best 
measures in a community fail of enactment for lack of in- 
telligent advocacy; and many enactments fail of obser- 
vance for lack of a strong, clear, public sentiment to sup- 
port them. The sentiment could have been created and 
sustained if those to whom the community had a right to 
look had but entered into the cause with their practical 
wisdom, fertility of resource, and strong purpose. 

It is also true that college professors need living contact 
with men and affairs to keep them from the vagaries in 
philosophy, finance, and sociology so frequently enter- 
tained and advocated by mere book-men. The bachelor 
and the maid generally have high-sounding and very pos- 
itive ideas about the proper government of children in a 
family ; but with all deference it must be said that fathers 
and mothers have juster conceptions of good family gov- 


ernment. So teachers of psychology, political economy, 


history, law, and ethics are liable to contract very crude 
and erroneous notions on those subjects unless, through 
active citizenship, they have an opportunity to see their 
theories tested by oft-repeated experiments. If Plato had 
ever tried his republic, he would soon have been painfully 
conscious of his false theories. 

Further, active participation in the duties of citizenship 
affords the professor additional power as a teacher; for 
not only has he clearer notions of truth, but example re- 
enforces precept. Students are as keenly alive to what 
the instructor does as to what he says; and the lesson 
from example often remains in the mind long after all 
other lessons had been forgotten. At the outbreak of the 
late war many a teacher of constitutional history gave a 
lesson on the distinction between a republic and a confed- 
eration that his pupils could not forget ; for he gave him- 
self in advocacy of the principle that this government at 
least is a republic. And the teacher who grows eloquent 
in his lectures on the duty and privilege of purity in poli- 
tices has an opportunity to emphasize his words by letting 
the pupil see that he also attends the primaries and gives 
his influence in favor of pure men as against “available 
candidates.” 

Once more, the professor must be active in the duties of 
citizenship in self-defense. The college and the commu- 
nity are mutually dependent ; and so a low state of morals 
in the community of necessity tends to lower the moral 
standard in the institution. Every college man knows, 
full well, the value of good police regulations in the town 
in which his institution is located. But general good 
moral sentiment is more than police regulations; and 
happy is the college that can rest in the fact that it is 
thoroughly supported in its effort to maintain a high 
moral standard by the public conscience and approval of 
the community. The community, however, will not attain 
or sustain the very best standard without the constant, 
wise, and cheerful aid of the college. 


NEW WORK FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.—(1L) 


BY EMMA L. CRABTREE. 


’ Within the last twenty years natural science has taken 
a front rank in the catalogue of school studies. Hundreds 
of new industries, developed by a knowledge of chemistry 
alone, have arisen in our midst. Two hundred years ago, 
a few philosophers scattered over Europe were experi- 
menting with amber, sealing-wax, and glass; all they 
knew of that mysterious agent, electricity, could be put 
into one short paragraph. To-day electricity is one of 
the mightiest engines of civilization, and who can predict 
its future? Ought a scholar to leave school in total igno- 
rance of this great force? See what chemistry is doing 
for the manufacturer; what entomology is doing for the 
farmer; what botany and geology are doing for the spread 
of knowledge! Ought all these subjects to pass unnoticed 
in our grammar schools? It is true that natural science 
has a place in the high school and college, but its great 
practical importance demands that it be introduced into 
the grammar grades. If a large part of the time now 
given to technical grammar could be devoted to the far 
more practical study of physics, grammar school gradu- 
ates would be better prepared for every-day life than they 
now are. Grammar is important, but the greater part of 
it is beyond the comprehension of school-children. To 
the average school-boy it is a dry, hard, and unintelligible 
study. The principles of natural science, on the other 
hand, are, for the most part, simple, intensely interesting, 
and exceedingly practical. 

There is a great deal of talk about practical school 
work. “ Practical” is a great word now-a-days. Well, 
what is more practical than to know how to put out a 
small fire ; to be able to tell the difference between oxalic 
acid and a seidlitz powder when the drug clerk has care- 
lessly put up the wrong powder; to know that heating 


ether or alcohol over a lamp is a dangerous experiment ; 
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that coal-gas is a poor substitute for pure air; to know 
what to do when a child cuts a vein, chews up a card of 
matches, or tries to quench his thirst with sulphuric acid, 
ammonia, bed-bug poison, or some other dangerous drink, 
- and to realize that what is done muSt be done quickly? 

Well, what has the study of natural science to do with 
these matters? Let us see. The philosophy of combus- 
tion is just this: Three essentials are required for a fire, 
—a combustible substance, a kindling temperature, and a 
supporter of combustion. Take either away and the fire 
goes out. Since that oxygen gas, which comprises one- 
fifth of the air, is the great supporter of a fire, it is plain 
that cutting off the supply of oxygen must put out the 
fire. A little knowledge of this kind would prevent a 
person whose clothing is on fire from rushing frantically 
out of one room into another or into the street. Instead 
of doing this, he would try to cut off the supply of oxygen 
by rolling himself in a coat, bedquilt, or mat. I remem- 
ber a student who, when her dress caught fire, stood and 
screamed, while a young chemist rushed forward, snatched 
the burning portion of the dress in both hands, and im- 
mediately stifled the flame. 

Before a pupil leaves the grammar school I think he 
ought to know the names and nature of the more common 
chemicals ; he should know what are poison and what 
are harmless; he ought to be able to recognize them by 
sight or smell; and he ought to know enough of chemical 
analysis to be able to prove by indisputable tests that 
when he calls for a harmless drug he does not get a deadly 
poison. Persons ignorant of the nature of chemicals are 
careless in handling them; they neglect to label them 
properly, and often leave them in the way of others. How 
often has this ignorant carelessness resulted in fatal acci- 
dents! Chemical experiments must be made with extreme 
care, and the student is obliged to form scrupulously neat 
habits if he would succeed. Chemicals now enter largely 
into the manufactures. Deadly poisons, that formerly 
were found only in the chemist’s laboratory, are now used 
freely in machine-shops and shoe-shops. The deadly 
eyanide and ferrocyanide of potassium are handled care- 
lessly by many who would shudder if they knew what 
the chemist knows about them. 

A knowledge of sanitary chemistry is an important aid 
to the preservation of health. Almost anywhere may be 
found nice houses, well-furnished throughout, and occu- 
pied by first-class people, where no speck of innocent dust 
is allowed to find lodgment on chair or table; all seems 
right about the premises, and the inmates wonder why 
typhoid fever lurks about the house, why somebody is 
always sick there. A knowledge of practical chemistry 
would soon enable them to trace the presence of disease 
to bad drainage or some other sanitary defect. Chemis- 
try enjoins thorough cleanliness in all departments. It 
forbids breathing impure air, drinking impure water, etc., 
or suffering any sources of disease to find permanent lodg- 
ment in human abodes. 

What great practical benefit has resulted from the late 

. researches into the laws and sources of sound, light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism! No one will question to-day 
the practical advantages of electricity or magnetism. A 
person could not in one lecture enumerate the practical 
applications of electricity. The necessity for knowledge 
on this subject needs no argument. There is at present 
a great demand for skillful electricians; the country is 
calling for them, and many a boy might turn his attention 
to the subject if his interest were awakened before leav- 
ing school. 

The study of insects is being recognized more and mere 
as an important branch of learning. There was a time 
when a man was laughed at for devoting his time to such 
trifles. That time has passed. The use of a knowl- 
edge of the nature and habits of insects is now better 
understood. Entomology has done too much for the agri- 
culturist to be lightly set aside. The farmer has been 
taught how to rid his farm of many destructive pests, and 
so thoroughly has this work been done that certain species 
of caterpillars, once common, are well-nigh exterminated. 
Entomology is saving valuable forests from the ravages of 
destructive insects. A little insight into this study will 
do much to allay the fears which many have of bugs and 
worms. The United States Entomological Commission 
has called upon people in all parts of the country to aid 
them in their labors, by noticing the time when certain 
insects appear in spring, and whenthey disappear in the fall. 


They tell us many butterflies are known, while the cater- 
pillars from which they came are as yet unknown; a great 
many things about the dragon-fly and other common in- 
sects are still unknown. What a grand chance for boys 
and girls to help the United States! What possibilities 
of diseovery lie in their pathway! 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY L. W. BAKER, M. D., BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


Il. 

We have now to consider some of the more important 
symptoms which mark the early period of the transmis- 
sible diseases. For convenience these diseases may be 
divided as follows : 

I. Those diseases known as contagious. These are all 
communicated directly from the sick to the well, and 
may be subdivided into two classes : 

A. The Eruptive Contagious Diseases,— 
(1) Scarlet-fever. 
(2) Measles. 
(3) German Measles (Réthelen). 
(4) Small-Pox. 
(5) Chicken-Pox. 

B. The Non-Eruptive Contagious Diseases,— 
(1) Diphtheria. 
(2) Whooping-cough. 
(3) Mumps. 

II. Those infectious diseases which are transmitted by 

other means than by actual contact with the sick : 

(1) Typhoid Fever. 

(2) Yellow Fever. 

(3) Cholera. 

A. THE ERUPTIVE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

These diseases have several features in common. They 
generally occur but once in the same individual, and are all 
characterized by a period of invasion, of longer or shorter 
duration, during which time the poison seems to re- 
main latent, by fever of more or less intensity preceding 
an eruption, which presents certain distinctive features in 
each disease, and which disappears, together with the 
febrile malady, after a certain length of time, unless the 
patient yields to the virulence of the disease before this 
period has elapsed. 

Scarlet-Fever.—This disease, also known as Scarlatina 
and Canker Rash, is usually abrupt in its commencement. 
The period of invasion is generally from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, during which time there is high fever, great 
thirst, a very rapid pulse, pain in the back and limbs, 
sore throat, and often vomiting and convulsions. One or 
two days after the beginning of the fever a bright, scarlet 
rash makes its appearance. This is usually first seen 
upon the neck and chest, but soon extends over the entire 
surface of the body, remains visibles for a few days and 
then gradually disappears, leaving an abundance of fine 
scales upon the skin. These contain the specific poison 
of contagion, and are so delicate as to be carried in every 
eurrent of the air, and can easily be taken into the system 
through the lungs. 

Measles.—The symptoms preceding this disease are 
fever, red watery eyes, frequent sneezing, flow from the 
nose, and a hoarse metallic cough. On the fourth day 
from the commencement of these symptoms an eruption 
appears, first upon the forehead and face, then extending 
over the body. This consists of small, crescent-shaped 
blotches, often bluish in color, and composed of little fine 
dots crowded together, between which is seen the natural 
color of the skin. 

Rétheln.—Another disease, popularly known as “ Ger- 
man Measles,” bears some resemblance to measles, and 
occasionally makes its appearance in the school-room. 
Prodromal symptoms are often absent, the appearance of 
the rash being the first symptom noticable. This usually 
consists of minute red points, scattered over the surface 
of the body. Sometimes these are collected together in 
patches, which are irregular in their outlines, thus differ- 
ing from the crescent-shaped eruption of measles. This 
disease is usually quite mild in character. 

Small-Poxr.—The onset of this dread disease is usually 
marked by a distinct chill, great pain im the loins, high 
fever, and vomiting. The severity of the initial symptoms 


subside about the fourth day, when the characteristic 


eruption makes its appearance upon the lips, chin, and 
forehead, thence extending to the body and limbs. The 
eruption at first consists of small red spots, which soon 
become changed to vesicles with a slight depression in the 
center. These afterward become pustules, and when fully 
developed measure about one-third of an inch in diameter. 

Vaccination, when properly performed, forms an al- 
most perfect protection against this disease. Concerning 
its value as tested in London, Dr. Buchanan remarks : 

“In 1881, among the 55,000 children who had not been 
vaccinated, there were 782 deaths from small-pox ; among 
the 861,000 children who had been vaccinated there were 
125 deaths from small-pox. If the London children un- 
der ten, who were not vaccinated, had had the protection 
which the current vaccination gives, not 782 of them, but 
at the outside nine, would have died of small-pox during 
the year.” 

The laws of Massachusetts relative to the subject of 
vaccination read as follows : 

‘* Parents and guardians shall cause their children and wards to 
be vaccinated before they attain the age of two years, and revaccin- 
ated when the selectmen or mayor and aldermen shall, after five 
years from the last vaccination, require it. For every year’s neg- 
lect the party offending shall forfeit five dollars. 

‘* The selectmen and mayor and aldermen shall require and en- 
force the vaccination of all the inhabitants, and, when in their 
opinion the public health requires it, the revaccination of all the in- 
habitants who do not prove to their satisfaction that they have been 
successfully vaccinated or revaccinated within five years. Every 
person over twenty-one years of age, not under guardianship, who 
neglects to comply with any such requirement, shall forfeit five dol- 
lars.’’—(Chap. 80, See. 51, 52.) 2 

** The school committee shall not allow a child who has not been 
duly vaccinated to be admitted to or connected with the public 
schools,’’—(Chap. 47, Sec. 9.) 

Chicken-Pox.—Another eruptive disease often met with 
in the school-room, is known as Varicella or Chicken-Pox. 
This affection is usually quiet and mild in its manifesta- 
tions, although it is quite contagious. The eruption is gen- 
erally preceded by slight constitutional disturbances for 
twenty-four hours, when small, irregularly-shaped vesicles 
make their appearance upon the body, neck, and face. 
These remain visible from five to seven days, become 
covered with light-brown scabs, and then disappear, with 


rarely any pitting. This disease has no relation to small- 
pox. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


It was the twenty-third of April, three hundred and 
twenty-two years ago. The rambling old English town 
of Stratford rung no bells and waved no banners; only 
neighbors said to each other, “ Alderman Shakespeare has 
a boy!” and doubtless his mother Mary dreamed ambi- 
tious dreams for her child that could not, in their wildest 
flight, have pictured such a “round and top of sover- 
eignty ” as his baby brow was one day to wear. 

No doubt his childish birthdays were occasions of child- 
ish celebration; and Anne Hathaway may have noted 
later ones. Of these we have no record; but Shakes- 
pearian societies, across the sea, and the poet’s lovers, 
centuries after that unmarked day, have delighted to honor 
its anniversary. 

One English literature class in a thorough-going New 
England school had been getting some glimpses into this 
master’s treasure-house of thought, and like the warm- 
hearted boys and girls they were, wanted to tell out their 
enthusiasm. After an inventory of Shakesperian com- 
mentaries from Gervinus to Mrs. Jameson, they decided 
that to say any more about him was clearly superfluous ; 
so that if they were to celebrate his birthday, they must 
devise some way of reproducing the poet’s own words, 
that should be neither too profound nor too hackneyed. 
And this was their program : 

A graceful greeting told the guests that “a day in April 
never came so sweet” as this they celebrated ; and de- 
clared, with more sincerity than Lady Macbeth, “ Your 
servants ever have theirs, themselves; and what is theirs, 
in compt, to make their audit at your pleasure.” 

“Under the greenwood tree,” to its college tune, fol- 
lowed ; and Portia’s “ good sentences and well pronounced,” 
in the mouth of one of the most thoughtful girls in the 
class, revealed that “sweet madam’s” character in her 


growth from the unlessoned girl ; happy in this, she is not 
yet so old but she may learn, nor bred so dull but she can 
learn,’—till, as a “Daniel come to judgment,” she gives 
Antonio “life and living.” 

Then taking up the subject of Shakespeare’s style. 
every member of the class recited “trippingly on the 
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tongue” some strong or beautiful figure ; and “Sigh no 
more, ladies,” to the tune of “ My last cigar,” bewilder- 
gly suggested ancient Beatrices and modern Benedicts. 
Then one of the boys gave instances of a peculiarly in- 
volved expression that Shakespeare loved, such as,— 
« Within the guilty closure of these walls, Richard the 
I]. was hacked to death ;” and “ Who can cloy the hun- 
ry edge of appetite with bare imagination for a feast ?” 
‘Another quoted bold constructions, where nouns serve 
as verbs, or adverbs ‘turn nouns, like,—‘ Not all the 
drowsy syrups of the world would medicine thee.” “Into 
the deep backward and abysm of time.” 

Another instanced a Homeric use of adjectives that 
wrote this bleeding business, and coward conscience. 

Then came a solo, “‘ It was a lover and his lass,” before 
they turned to Shakespeare’s ethics, and proved out of 
his own mouth his reverence for conscience, and holy 
places, and womanhood ; his love of loyalty and courage, 
and faith in God. 

Again four others showed how he hated ingratitude 
and traitors, cowards and liars;-and the audience were 
restored to a lighter mood by the strains of “ Maid of 
Athens’; but the words were, “ Take, O take those lips 
away.” 

Household words, borrowed from the immortal dramas, 
passed from one to another, and then the president of the 
class sketched in general outline the great tetralogy, and 
diseussed particularly the punishment in Henry IV. 

“If she be made of white and red,”’ was a gay chorus ; 
and a portrait gallery revealed Cordelia, “the unprized, 
precious maid”; Miranda, “created of every creature’s 
best’ ;. Imogene, “ with mind so rare”; “the sage de- 
moiselle,” Katharine; Hermoine, “so sovereignly honor- 
able” ; and many more. 

Then “ Flora, peering in the front of April,’ brought 
a basket of flowers,—“ daffodils, that come before the 
swallows dare, and take the winds of March with beauty ; 
ladies’ smocks, all silver-white; palefprimroses, and bold 
ox-slips’; but she had no violets,—* they withered all, 
when her father died.” 

A quartette sung, in closing, “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind,” and the parting proved “such sweet sorrow, they 
would gladly have said good-night until the morrow.” 


in 


THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 
MECHANICAL STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 


Lecture by Dk. GOODALE of Harvard College, at the Natural History Rooms. 
teported by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s fourth leeture before the Woman’s Education As- 
sociation in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley Street, Boston, 
was upon the subject of woods, fibres, and certain other useful prod- 
ucts of plants, but especially those which go to make up their 
mechavieal structure. 


TopicAL ANALYSIS. 


(Read Physiological Botany, pp. 185 to 194.) 
|. The formation of mechanical structures. 

These structures are chiefly woody tissue and fibres. Their great 
strength within limits of elasticity. 

2. The distribution of the mechanical element. 

In solid trunks of our trees. In branches. In twigs and in 
leaves. Union of branches with the main trunk, and of leaves 
with the twigs. Of roots with the main stem. Arrangement of 
fibres and woody tissues in palms, grasses, ete. 

. Economical distribution of mechanical elements in certain cases : 

(4) In buttressed trunks. (6) In climbers. (c) In twiners. 

4. Structure of water plants differs widely from that of land plants. 
5. How if mechanical protection secured? (a) Against insects. 

(0) Against loss of water. (c) Against injury by water ; e. g., 

in pollen grains and spores. 

5. [A short review of the previous lessons introductory to Lesson 

V., on growth. } 


A large part of the food matters produced by plants is turned 
directly into substance utilized for mechanical purposes, such as 
mechanical support, and the like. In our woody trees this strength 
's secured of course chiefly by woody tissues of some sort, but in 
palms and some other trees of the tropics and of less warm climates 
‘ie strength is found in fibres rather than in compact wood; but 
whether food or fibres are found to be the chief element of mechan- 
ical support, it is seen in every case that the plant illustrates well- 
known mechanical principles. In all cases there is the most advan- 
'igeous distribution of material to seeure strength with the least 
expenditure of material, or in other words, there is great economy 
of material. Thus many of the best known forms of structure for 
Sustaining great weights are to be found in the branches of our 
— trees andshrubs. Even a casual examination of our stately 
erest trees reveals the simple means by which safety has been 
Suaranteed to all the branches, and it is only when a very extraor- 
dinary strain comes npon them that they are unable to bear the 
weight imposed. For instance, in the storm of sleet last winter,—by 
whieh Portland, Me., was robbed for a time, we fear, of much of 
‘ts peculiar beanty,—the weight on some of the branches was said to 

‘even ten times the weight of the branch itself ; and ina few cases 
especially of small twigs, the disproportion was much larger than 
this. Under such a terrible weight many of the branches were torn 
trom their place, rat: 


The advantageous distribution of material is even better shown 
by the monocotyledonous plants like the larger grasses, the stems 
of dracaenas and palms. In these it would seem as if Nature had 
aniticipated many of the best possible methods of using building 
materials, But the character of the building materials employed 
in making up a tree, whether it is an oak or a palm, is not fully 
understood unless one realizes the results of recent experiments in 
this field. For an examination of the strength of woods, we may 
turn to the excellent tables which have been brought together by 
Professor Sargent in the report of the last census, in which the 
woods of our country are studied in a careful manner. For an ex- 
amination of the strength of fibres the following statement, which is 
taken from a recent work on the subject, will be of interest: The 
strength of the best fibres of New Zealand flax is equal to that of 
the best wrought iron, the two cross sections being of precisely the 
same size. ‘These strengthening fibres are placed in the plant just 
where they can be of greatest service in sustaining weights and in 
resisting strains. 

The shape of the root-system of plants has much to do with the 
stress which the plant can bear without giving way, and there are 
very different ways in which this distribution of materials in roots 
is made. In some cases, the roots strike deep down, in others they 
extend in a nearly horizontal direction, while in others, and per- 
haps the largest number of cases, they pass downward in an oblique 
direction. 

The buttressed trunks found in the tropics illustrate another 
common way in which strength is secured to the stems at the ground. 
In these there is a series of projecting flanges which are thin but 
wide, extending outward from the trunk to the roots, and impart- 
ing to the stem an extraordinary degree of resisting power. The 
twiners of all climates, and especially those of the tropics, further 
illustrate the economy of building material. 

In water plants there is little need of any mechanical support, 
since the structure is buoyant, and shares with the water part of its 
burden. Hence, as one might expect, plants of very great size are 
met with in quiet seas. In the Pacific one seaweed is said to attain 
a length of more than a thousand feet. But some of the rattan 
palms of the jungles, resting on the tops of other vegetation, are 
said to creep along for a distance even greater than this. 

The characters of woods are illustrated by suites of specimens like 
those prepared in thin sections for veneers. In the lesson, use was 
made of the sections prepared for students by Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Spurr. Such sections exhibit structure, color, fineness of grain, and 
the kind of silver grain with great distinctness. The vast diversity 
which exists vannot be understood until one examines carefully 
such a collection as that prepared for the Jessup collection in New 
York by Mr. Spurr. Specimens illustrating the extremes of light- 
ness and of density of wood, of light and dark color, of odor, and 
the like, were exhibited, showing a very wide range. 

Fibres present a very wide diversity as regards form, structure and 
strength. ‘Those most widely used are either bast-fibres from the 
inner lining of the bark or from the threads of palms and their allies, 
long woody fibres from wood itself, or slender and twisted plant-hairs 
like cotton. Fibres derive their value for spinning from their 
strength, and power of holding firmly to the next fibres so that from 
them a continuous thread can be formed. Bast-fibres accomplish 
this by slight roughnesses on the surface, but cotton effects the 
same by coils or twists in the nearly smooth and flattish fibre, or, 
rather, plant-hair. The fibres used in paper-making formerly came 
almost wholly from rags, but of later years there has been a vast 
development of the manufacture of paper-pulp from various woods, 
such as poplar, spruce, and tulip-tree, as well as from certain strong 
and cheap grasses. In many instances, these paper fibres are equal 
for most purposes to those obtained from rags, but for the finest 
and strongest writing papers it is not likely that fibres from linen 
rags will be soon displaced. 

Among the products serving mechanical ends in plants must 
be enumerated also different kinds of tough varnishes found in the 
walls of many cells on the outside of a large number of plants. 
The different sorts of vegetable wax may be put in the same list. 
The office in many cases is purely protective against the too ready 
loss of water by evaporation. but in some cases these substances 
seem expressly adapted to keep water from penetrating to the inte- 
rior of the part, as in pollen-grains of many plants. 

The practical analytical work of the morning was devoted to a 
study of the stamen as exemplified in various typical flowers anal- 
yzed by the class uuder Dr. Goodale’s direction. 


BACK-YARD STUDIES. — (I1.) 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R., I. 


The most astonishing growth that I have to watch is that of 
Cobeea scandens. I obtained two healthy plants from a hothouse ; 
and they are now well on their way to the roof. It is difficult not 
to believe that this plant is endowed with feeling. Why, you can 
see it fingering around with those wonderful forked tendrils, insert- 
ing them into crannies, and twisting them about window-blinds and 
cords. We hop>, ere long, to see its fine bell-shaped flowers. In 
addition to this, I have some promising thunbergias,—those, I hope, 
with the fawn-colored blossoms. 

Of course, where there is so much vegetable life,—and I have 
not half ennumerated it,—there will be animal life as well. The 
humming-bird, that little waif of the tropics, flits in and out of my 
yard like a jewel on wings. Often I note a great yellow papilio 
probing a flower, or the red admiral expanding his wings on a fence_ 
rail. I had a pet toad; but of late I have not seen him. Maybe 
like the frog, he has gone a-wooing. Ants, I suppose, are unde- 
sirable ; but to me they are an endless source of interest and won- 
der. How much at random seems many of their movements! yet 
these busy artisans are at all times, I take it, actuated by a set pur- 
pose. If not, why did the wise man refer us to them ? 

In the early morning I am waked by an oriole,—a splendid fel- 
low,—who has caught the first notes of the Toreador song in Car- 
men. Has he, in his winter migration, been to the opera some- 
where ? Robins, of course, pay me a visit; but they wisely pre- 
fer my neighbor’s lawn, under which are many earth-worms. 
Some say that these little hunters feel, as they walk over the grass, 
a certain vibration made by the burrowing worms below. At any 
rate, they frequently appear to assume the attitude of listeners. 
Little beetles, of various kinds, 1 have found, and crickets, and 
grasshoppers. Turning up a board, which lies upon the ground, I 
discover certain watch-spring looking creatures,—millepeds. In- 
deed, were I imprisoned here, instead of a free student, at liberty 
to seek sea or mountain, I could spend much profitable time in 
study and observation of what nature has provided. My glances, 
which now are cursory, would then be deep and penetrating. 


— Those who will not fall down and worship the golden image, 


even the wrathful monarchs at last promote in their provinces, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Meruops are liable to narrow the sphere of education. 


Tue best teacher looks carefully after the unimportant 
points. 


Avorn a patronizing air in dealing with teachers less 
fortunate than yourselves. 


He who knows most of good methods of teaching usu- 
ally shows it by the loyalty with which he learns from 
others. 


, Ir you know more than other folks of methods, show 
it by your successful work, but be exceedingly cautious 
about over-much boasting of your superiority. Other 
folks know something of the way to teach. 


So far as possible unity of general method is desirable 
in a building, with freedom in detail. The master or 
principal can, if he will, direct the essentials, but he can- 
not teach through others. Each assistant may be as in- 
dependent in the details of her method as himself, while 
she is as loyal to his. wishes, so far as expressed, as he is 
to the superintendent. 


“COMPOSITION DAY.” 
BY MRS. G. De LUTZ. 


I have been so often helped by the methods and sug- 
gestions of other teachers in the JouRNAL or Epucation 
that I feel like adding my might to the general store, in 
the hope that it may prove helpful to some one else. I 
suppose that “ composition day ” has tried more souls than 
mine, and so I will give a brief outline of the plan I am 
trying now with satisfaction. 

In our schools we use a composition-book, in which are 
full and explicit directions for writing and correcting. 
We write the exercise on the left page of the book, on 
Thursday of one week, and copy it on the opposite page 
the next week. I give a definite subject to each class ; 
but I receive suggestions and talk about it, first, to excite 
interest. This was the most difficult thing to do; it was 
to them a distasteful task, and no one was willing to read 
his composition or to have it read. 

I gave, at first, stories about men that they could read 
about; then I gave them such subjects as, “ A Fairy 
Story,” “A Ghost Story,” ete., which I knew would be 
largely reproductive, also, but wherever there was any 
originality it would peep out. The subjects first attracted 
them, and they wanted to hear what the others had ; to 
do this they must permit their own to be read. 

When the exercise is written, I collect the books and 
distribute them again promiscuously, taking care that the 
poorest work goes to a good pupil and the best to a poor 
one. After they have been corrected for spelling, punc- 
tuation, and mechanical errors, I have them read, each 
one reading the one corrected by him. As it takes con- 
siderable time, I usually have those of one class read the 
day they are written, and the other class when they are 
copied. 

The whole school looks forward to “ composition day,” 
now, as to the next chapter in a serial; and even the 
teachers from other rooms do not disdain to come in and 
listen to them. We have now passed beyond the subjects 
first mentioned, and I do not find any hesitation on the 
part of the most diffident to express their views, while all 
are gaining in ease and freedom of expression. 

The class in question averages about fifteen years in age, 
and is equally divided in boys and girls. Sometimes the 
boys take one side or phase of the subject, and the girls 
another, which adds greatly to the zest. I think an im- 
portant feature of this method is the listening to their own 
productions read by another, and seeing how it is received 
by the rest. A sentence which looked very fine as writ- 
ten, may sound ludicrous when read ; and it helps to lop 
off the tendency to sentimentalize in girls, and to bur- 
lesque in boys, so often met. 

I omitted to say, in the proper place, that no one knows 
who wrote a certain composition except the writer and the 
reader. If, by any accident, the name is disclosed, the 
writer decides whether it shall be read or not. After the 
reading, an expression is taken as to who read the best 


composition ; and the name of the writer is then given, 
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All this sounds very cumbersome, no doubt ; but it is ac- 
complished in the usual composition period, and forms a 
writing, language, and reading lesson. In addition to 
this, we have frequent brief compositions in the etymology, 
history, and geography classes. 

I believe that we should give more attention to imagina- 
tion in our schools, so that our young folks may be able to 
study and appreciate poetry and the finer literature. Our 


great stress on facts and figures has a tendency to destroy 
fancy, which is a harmless souree of much enjoyment to 
the human family, and close akin to hope. 


HISTORY IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
BY SELAH HOWELL, A.M. 


How to teach history has been of late a question of con- 
siderable interest, and there are indications that the study 
will, ere long, receive its due meed as an essential in the 
courses of our public schools. At present the study is, 
though in itself of great interest, a difficult one to teach. 
Bad method, insufficieut preparation on the part of the 
teacher, scant time, and little or no historical apparatus, 
are formidable obstacles against which history is struggling 
for recognition. It is not the purpose of the writer to 
present in this article a method of teaching history that 
shall meet successfully these obstacles, but describe as 
briefly as possible how the study is taught in a small 
school twenty-five miles from a city. 

The town library has about two thousand miscellaneous 
books, with the usual predominance of fiction. The school 
is without any historical apparatus save a few books avail. 
able for historical study. The pupils are sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers and villagers of limited means and culture. 
The problem was how to make history interesting and val- 
uable in itself, and a means of healthy mental and moral 
growth. The teacher meets his classes five recitation- 
hours a week the first three years. The fourth year the 
pupils work independently of one another so far as mere 
text-book is concerned, but together in the definite object 
of bringing to the light some great historical character or 
event and its relations to the world’s history. The instruc- 
tion in history begins with England, some knowledge of 
the history of the United States being pre-supposed. The 
teacher is obliged to depend the first year, from the lim- 
ited historical apparatus on hand, much on the text-book. 
The story of English history is told by the teacher, and 
and his story must be made interesting from fullness of 
matter and charm of illustration. At first much time has 
to be spent in removing pernicious habits of study and 
substituting for them wise ones; in preparing the class 
for English history by studies in the geography of their 
own town, the history of its people, and their interests. 

Geography, and all that it includes of human interests, 
they have never studied as a subject closely related to the 
history of human beings. To arouse this historical 
sense, the teacher must be competent or he fails at the 
start. In relation to England it is best to begin with Eng- 
land as she is now,—her territory, power, wealth, relation 
to us and other countries ; the Englishman himself,—what 
kind of a man he is, what kind of a wife he has, how his 
children are brought up, what he can do best, how he and 
his country compare in these and a hundred other respects 
with other countries and other men and women. It may 
be time to begin at the beginning of English history, when 
the boys and girls see that England has a history worth a 
beginning. It necessarily follows that the teacher must 
be full of his subject, and make the story interesting by 
apt illustration, anecdote, biography, comparison, and 
knowledge of human nature. The story is told so often, 
and from so many different points of view, that the pupils 
ean both tell it and write it ; and the teacher is not satis- 
fied that he has done his duty until his pupils can, of 
course, iu a boyish and girlish way, tell or write the story 
in good, clean, clear English. 

The historical apparatus, as stated above, is very lim- 
ited ; the town library containing few books of any value, 
and the school almost none. The teacher fortunately 


possesses about two thousand volumes, among which are 
many relating to history, historical geography, art, and 
kindred subjects. Of these the pupils have full use. The 
pupils made also a complete catalogue of all the books 
they had at home, and among these books the teacher dis- 
covered quite a good many of value. These catalogues 
were put on file and often consulted. 


About four hundred stereopticon slides and a lantern, 
owned by the teacher, are found by frequent use to be an 
almost invaluable aid in historical instruction. I would 
emphasize earnestly this use of the stereopticon. It proves 
itself to be a never-ending source of profit and delight to 
the pupils. A sketch of ancient and medizval history 
follows the history of England. 

Whichever country of the ancient civilizations is selected 
for class work,—and it is not always best to choose the 
the same one,—to fix an outline of it thoroughly in the 
memory is all that is first required of the pupils. But 
this is required. To find the outline, however, that is not 
a mere enumeration of facts without connection or life, is 
ithe great difficulty. In the school under consideration 
the outline is given in the main by the teacher, and filled 
in as his judgment dictates. If the Greek in history is 
the subject selected, the outline is the first thing in order. 

After the outline, individual work begins in special sub- 
jects for each member of the class. These subjects are 
centers of thought and investigation, and, in their selec- 
tion, the age, peculiar disposition, manner of life, degree 
of development, and personal habits of each pupil are 
carefully considered, as well as the connection of the sub- 
ject with the work in general. 

Each pupil worked independently, and, when ready 
gave the results of his investigation to the class. This 
was in the form of a carefully written essay, which, how- 
ever, he did not read, but gave from memory, aided only 
by a brief synopsis on the blackboard. The pupils took 
very full notes. These notes were afterward made a 
subject for one or more recitations, and criticised by the 
teacher. These essays of the pupils were illustrated by 
the lantern as fully as facilities permitted, adding very 
greatly to their interest and profit. 

History so taught is not dead, but alive with the aspira- 
tion, hope, success, failure, hate, and love of human beings. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES.—(IV.) 


BY MISS ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Shapes of Roots. 

OBSERVATION LEsson,—PLAN I.—Distribute cards rep- 
resenting shapes of roots among the pupils, using two or 
three sets if the class is a large one. Then call upon 
each pupil to tell what shaped root is represented on the 
ecard held. 

Change the cards so that each pupil shall hold a differ- 
ent one, and continue this exercise until all the pupils 
have examined and named several shapes. Request each 
pupil to try to find a root of a shape on one of the cards, 
before the next lesson. 

Pian II.— 1. Tr.—Some roots are larger than they 
need be to nourish the plant, and when this is the case, 
how many purposes do they answer? (Lead the class to 
say that they suck up food for the plant, and keep it in 
store,) Z'r.—Some one name such aroot. (Children give 
radish. ) 

2. Write on the’ board ‘spindle-shaped,’ show picture 
of a radish, and lead the class to say that the radish is 
spindle-shaped. 

Tr.—Who can name another spindle-shaped root? 
Think how a carrot looks. (All try.) Show a picture 
of a carrot, but conceal the name. 7r.—What is this ? 
Is this just the shape of the radish? Why not? (Help 
the class to decide that the carrot tapers regularly from 
the upper end to the lower end.) Zr.—Such roots are 
conical roots. (Write on the board the word ‘ conical’ in 
the list of shapes. Compare conical with spindle-shaped 
roots until all see the slight difference of shape.) 

3. Tr. — How does a powdery lichen cling to a fence ? 
(Gather that it must hold by its roots.) 

Tr.—What are these roots called? Ans. — Aerial 
roots. Explain the word ceria/, and illustrate in this way : 
Here is some moss off a tree. It is green at its tips, 
and dry and brown below. Who can tell me what its 
roots are called? (Class decide that it has aerial roots.) 

Tr.—This corn-stalk has sent down a root from the 
joint,—what is this root? Repeat the question. 

Tr. (Holding ap a picture of tree-roots).—What root 
is this? Are such roots weak or strong, small or large ? 
(Class decide.) Mention proofs. 

Tr.—Let me write the shape of tree-roots. (Write on 


the board branching roots.) 


Tr.—And here is an underground bud; the real roots 
are these fibres below. See me pull off its layers. I 
will write its shape. (Write bulb, and call on the class 
for the names of shapes of roots, as given above, and for an 
example of each.) 

4. Class spell, and teacher writes on board the other 
four shapes of roots, as,— 

Tuberous. Turnip-shaped or napiform. 
Bundled. Fibrous. 

Have specimens, or pictures of specimens, on your desk 
for illustrations. ‘The commonest examples are the safest 
for children; for instance, a dahlia-root is tuberous ; a 
buttercup has a bundled root. Some radishes are napi- 
form, if a turnip is not procurable. Grass-roots are 
bandy examples of the fibrous sort. 

During this lesson, or in a following one, show the class 
a beet as it is drawn from the ground, and impress the 
fact that the mouths of this plant are in the fibres. It 
may lead to more care in transplanting. The informa- 
tion of extreme youth clings. 


THE HILLS. 


BY MOLLIE FINDLEY, MISSOURI. 

’Tis a pleasant memory,—that of a summer spent with nature 
among the hills. Like a chapter in a much-loved book; like the 
music of a half-forgotten song; like a bright, sweet dream it comes, 
bringing the fragrance of forests, the murmur and splash of streams, 
the trill of grasshoper and cricket, the wild warbles of thrush and 
mocking-bird, the rich clusters of berries, the thickets of roses,— 
all the undescribed and indescribable harmonies and melodies that 
fill the heart with joy and swell the soul with praise. Happy, 
beautiful summer ! Far-off, fair-tinted hills! Deep blue sky, and 
fairy, misty clouds! Clear-whistling quail and saucy, dashing jay, 
into what peaceful paths you lead the weary feet; and how gently 
you calm the troubled brain ! Friends, all of you; friends of more 
than summer’s warmth and glow; friends to welcome to your hills 
the tired traveler, even though he mar your colorings with tears, 
and make discord in your musie with groans. A healing balm and 
a blessing of joy is yours to give; and you never stint the measure. 

Those everlasting hills. Their distant crown of haze, or glory 
of sun-tipped cloud; their jagged rock and dwarfed children of 
lowland oaks; their pearling, rippling, dancing brooklets; their 
springs, whose fountains are far back in the secret darkness; 
their mossy valleys and ferny dells; their upland blossoms and 
green, wild grass; their shifting lights and shadows; their sunny 
days and starry nights,—all these threw into my hearta flood 
of lustrous glory, and gave life to seeds of joy sown in every 
soul, but growing in none, save when touched by the enchanted 
wand of that fairy,—the mystical, dreamy beauty of the hills. 
Many lessons you taught me, oh, uplifted hills! Greater than any 
but the Book of Life was the one you opened before my wondering 
eyes; but I,—I who grieved for the ignorance of your slope-dwellers, 
—I who cried, ‘‘ Educate,—educate,—educate !— I who gathered 
printed volumes,—I could not read one word. 

Of birds 1 had studied ; but no natural-science treatise ever carried 
to my ears the trill of their love-songs or the sad notes of their sor- 
row. Of insects I knew something; but what words or colors could 
convey all the grace and beauty of the long-limbed water-bug and 
the swift-winged butterfly! Of animals I had read; but | did not 
know the fox’s sharp bark nor the squirrels quick chatter. All that 
“* knowledge never learned of schools’’ I learned of one of your 
rude, unlettered children,—one who seemed to me more than 
‘** brother worm’”’; for his soul was free from guile. He read his 
Master’s language, written on nature’s walls; and when he spelled 
through his one book, the Bible, he understood, as I did not, when 
**the hills skip like lambs.’’ Lessons of firmness from your storm- 
beaten summits; lessons of tenderness from your flower-covered 
dales, you taught me, O hills. 

Hanging at my window is the prisoner carried from your green 
trees,—a bird, that sings as all birds sing, yet makes music no 
other bird can make ; and as I pine for the hills, his song burns my 
soul with remorse that I took him away from your freshness and 
beauty. His notes wail in bitter sorrow when he remembers he has 
left you, then ring with gladness when he thinks how glorious you 
were. Nor he, nor I, will see you again forever. 

Ah, yes, you hills, dear as you are to me, you are in my past. 
Yet in dreams will I find your glory as bright, your breezes as 
fresh, your flowers as fair. You will lift your summits upward, 
giving strength to other lives as you gave it mine. You will hold 
to your bosom the rude mountaineers, and give them no teacher 
than your own queen, Nature; and I will carry your memery and 
your lessons in my heart of hearts even, I think, after the pearly 
gates, to which you showed the way, shall swing open and I stand 
on the hills of the New Jerusalem. Aye, even then will I remem- 
ber you, and pray that many a soul-sick mortal may turn for rest 
to the everlasting hills. 


FROM THE MAIL- BAG. 


My Dear Mr. Winship:—You’ve done a good thing for the cause 
of education in taking editorial charge of the JouRNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION. Good before, it will henceforth be invaluable. I am 
heartily rejoiced. God prosper you. 

_ Faithfully yours, Homer B. SPRAGUE. 

Mills Seminary, Alameda Co., California. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, } 
April 16, 1886. 
’ My Dear Mr. Winship : —It looks as if you not only were ‘“ ed- 
itor” of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, but actually had a hand in 
editing it. Good work pays. 


Truly yours, C. P. BANCROFT. 


_ Dear Mr. Winship :—ANow me to proffer you my congratula- 
tions, and to express my sincere hope that, in your new and most 
important field of labor, you may achieve abundant success. To 
conduct an educational journal to the general satisfaction of those 
in whose interests it labors, is not an easy task. I think you pos- 
sess qualities and abilities that will enable you to accomplish a good 


work, D, B, HAGAR, Salem. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


INDIANA, April 1, 1886. 

Indiana lies southeast of Chicago, to locate according to the most 
approved Chicago method. It is not yet a part of Chicago, but is 
of the vicinity. Hence this letter. 

This State, for a decade and a half, has boasted of having the 
best school system in the Union. Of late the claim has been 
allowed, even by that grand old monopolizer of all good things 
educationally, Massachusetts. But the best school system is of 
little significance if the schools under it continue to be r. Judg- 
ing from the history of its formation, we might conclude that this 
system is the result of a series of happy accidents rather than of a 
matured and precociously determined plan. Like Mr. Lincoln's 
river boatman, its framers steered for the point in sight until an- 
other came into view. Not a bad method, when the pilot has no 
chart of the river. 

THE TRUSTEE SYSTEM, 


If it were asked, What are the two most potent educational 
agencies in the State ? we should reply, the county superintendent 
and the county board of education. The county board is com 
of the township trustees, of which there are as many as there are 
townships in the county. This township trustee is the sole school 
trustee of his township, except that he has no control of the 
schools of municipal corporations within his township. The child- 
like faith of this State in the incorruptible patriotism, honesty, and 
intelligence of all her citizens, which this law suggests, is quite 
touching. It would be possible only in a Democratic State that had 
for a quarter of a century been ignorant of terrible temptations 
that beset the members of the party in power. The recent ab- 
sconding of some raseally trustees who had conspired with some 


rascally Chicagoans to bankrupt their townships, may lead to the | ‘T), 


conviction that the school interests of a township are safer in the 
hands of three men than of one. The one-man-power works ad- 
mirably so long as the man deems the real interests of the public 
to be identical with his own. When a conflict arises, then there is 
greater safety in a multitude of councilors. 

The county superintendent is elected by this county board, this 
board is subject to him in many important particulars, and he is 
subject to them in others. This anomalous relationship of creature, 
master, and servant seems to work well. The superintendent as 
master mast ever be contemplating himself as creature and servant, 
and thus learns humility. It is a sort of skeleton at the feast to 
remind him of his latter (official) end. 

Now this union of the county board and superintendent in the 
management of the schools is a tower of strength. They determine 
text-books, course of study, salaries of teachers, length of school 
term, amount of tax levy, and the like, partly by law, partly by 
mutual agreement. The superintendent is the sole power in the 
county to grant licenses to teach. The trustee is alone authorized 
to employ the teachers of his township, build and furnish school- 
houses, ete. It is a one-man-power as has been said, but it has 
thus far worked well in the main. So long as eighty per cent. of 
the citizens of a State receive all of their school training in country 
schools, whatever affects them assumes preéminent importance. 
The time is at hand when the country school must have opportu- 
nities equal to those of thecity. The distinction between urban and 
rural civilization has virtually ceased. The questions that concern 
most the life of the nation are now those that the ordinary laborer, 
—the ‘* mud-sill’’ of society,—insists upon taking an active part in 
answering. If he shall answer them without bloodshed, he must 
be schooled to intelligent thinking and patient waiting. The 
school is the only institution that gives any promise of preparing 
these people to answer these questions. It is painfully evident to 
the cloth and the layman alike that the schools of both city and 
country are not yet giving that preparation. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


The county boards of Indiana are slowly rising to the level of the 
necessities of the country schools. But oh, how slowly! The only 
indication of it is the slowly growing demand for better teachers, 
aud the still more slowly growing recognition of the difference be- 
tween a good teacher and a poor one. ‘The county superintendents 
are in many counties licensing just enough teachers to supply the 
schools. They hope in this way to be able to select the best that 
offer. So long as county superintendents and school trustees have 
an eye single to the best interests of the schools, there is no system 
in the Union superior to that of Indiana. But when the personal 
interests of these officers are made paramount to the interests of 
the public, then it becomes the worst system in the Union. 

The method of selecting these officers is not one to insure the 
choice of the most competent men. The township trustee is apt to 
be a blower or striker for some congressman or legislator, and is 
thus rewarded by the ring. It is, unfortunately, coming to be the 
practice in the election of a county superintendent, to first ask to 
what politieal party he belongs. His superior fitness for the place 
is of secondary consideration. So it comes to be that some mighty 
poor sticks of timber are worked into the educational ship. Coun- 
ties afflicted with this sappy or decayed material ‘‘ n and sweat 
under their weary load,’’ and petition the State biennially to abol- 
ish the office. But they are told that the fault is not in the office, 
but in the officers, and that their remedy is to elect their best man. 
The frogs suffered not because a king was granted to them, but be- 
cause of the kind of king. But these inflictions are the exception 
and not the rule. A large majority of the superintendents are 

onest, earnest men, who wise to serve the county before themselves. 

It must, also, be acknowledged that there are few States that 
have so good an organization of the work of the country schools. 
Graded courses of study, consisting of five grades, are the rule 
throughout the State. The completion of this course entitles the 
pupil to a certificate of graduation that admits him to the township 
high school. This has been practiced for some years with gratify- 
ing results. With all of this excellence of organization and ampli- 
tude of opportunity, why is there not a corresponding excellence in 
ian aahole ? This is the impudent question that keeps suggesting 
1 

Indiana has boasted for the past sixteen years of the best oppor- 
tunities in the Union. Why do not these schools take rank com- 
mensurate with these superior conditions? That they do not is 
evident to the most casual observer who has a general knowledge 
of the schools of the country. Your correspondent may try his 
hand at guessing this conundrum at some future time. Coming 
from a looker-on, his opinions will probably be crude and unworthy 
the serious consideration of the sloth ; but he does not belong to the 
cloth, and can only speak from the standpoint of a layman. . . 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


A small section of Indianapolis has been propounding educational 
conundrums lately. One of these, which, after several called meet- 
ings of the best guessers in the city, has not been satisfactorily an- 
Swered is,—Why is it that so few young men attend the high 
school? A doctor of education was called in from Chicago to 
make his contribution to the solution. The authorities have been 
tinkering with the Indianapolis High School for a number of years. 


** Courses ”’ have been added; elective studies of all sorts, for all 
kinds and conditions, of pupils have been multipled, and there seems 
to have been a constant subtraction from the interest of the boys in 
higher education. By what process of reasoning it is made appar- 
ent that a boy or girl of fourteen can intelligently elect their stud- 
ies, when they are debarred from all other elective privileges, does 
not appear. But it has been the history of this school that, when- 
ever some meddlesome lawyer, or cranky preacher, or disgruntled 

a tax-payer,’’ or sapient local editor has made his periodical 


attack upon the high school, the board of education has turned 
pale and set to work in great trepidation to meet the objections of 
this vor populi by some new tinkering with the course of study. 
| There has been a classical course, and a scientific course, and an 
| English course, and a business course, and a two years’ course, and, 
finally, an “‘ unknown” course by which they hoped to propitiate 
any offended deity that had not yet revealed himself. Some would 
| fain call this course industrial, bat for what reason doth not appear. 
And now the category of ‘‘ courses’’ having been exhausted, and 
the indifference of the boys still increasing, the ery goes out to 
Macedonian Chicago to go over and help them. It is whispered 
that this Chicago doctor advanced a free use of the surgeon’s knife 
and a resort to the process of transfusion of blood to preserve the 
life of the patient. This is only vague rumor, however. What 
che really prescribed will, probably, never be known. To a be- 
nighted layman it seems as if the proper thing to do is to arrange 
one course of instruction that will do the most toward the develop- 
ment of a high type of manhood and womanhood, and equip the 
school with teachers thoroughly imbued with this idea, and intelli- 
gent enough to realize it, and stop this sneezing to every idiot’s 
snuff-taking. Young men must be made conscious that what they 
are getting in school is something indispensable to real success in 
life. Otherwise they will not remain. Can he not be made to see 
that the only real success in life is‘‘ living nobly’? To give the 
young a high ideal of this, and open the way by which they may 
achieve it in the future, is the real purpose of all higher education. 
is is not to be acquired by superticial views of many things, but 
by penetrating to the heart of a few. A LAYMAN, 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Coke is cooked coal. 

Foreign, out of doors, 

Dandelion, lion’s tooth. 

To alarm means a call to arms. 

Adieu, commend you to God.”’ 

Bankrupt, broken bank (ruptus, broken). 

Dainty, toothsome (dens, dentis, a tooth). 

Heresy was simply a choice (haireses, choice). 

Astonished is thunder-struck (ad, at ; tono, to thunder. 

Imbecile, leaning on a staff (in, upon; baculum, a staff). 

Bib, drinks up that which the babe spills (bibo, to drink). 

Insult, to leap upon the prostrate body of a foe (in, upon; salio, 
to leap. 

Cranberry is crane-berry, its stalk resembling the legs and neck 
of a crane. 

Encroach, put a hook into a man’s possessions to draw them away 
(croc, a hook). 


(These are all taken from Alfred Waite’s Forgotten Meanings.) 
BOTANY. 


The pineapple is produced by a plant that seldom grows more 
than two feet high. 

The saffron of the Songs of Solomon is the common crocus, but 
it is not known what flowers the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon”’ and ** Lily of 
the valley ’’ are. 

Cocoa is prepared from the seeds of a species of the cacoa tree, 
known as the theobroma cacoa. This word is derived from the 
Greek and means ‘‘ food for the gods.’’ It is indigenous to trop- 
ical America, but it may be cultivated within fifteen degrees of the 
equator, from the sea level to 2,000 feet above it. It has a straight 
trunk six or seven feet in height before sending out any branches. 
The leaves in size and shape somewhat resemble the foliage of the 
peach tree, but are ever green, dark, smooth, and glossy; they 
usually spring from the ends of the branches, but sometimes grow 
from the main trunk. The flowers are small, white, and grow in 
clusters from the trnnk and the main branches; generally only a 
single pod is matured from a cluster of flowers; this is not unlike 
a seed cucumber in size and shape; it has a rough, leathery skin, 
divided lengthwise into five sections; it is yellowish in color, except 
the side turned to the sun, which is dark purple. The pulp is soft, 
sweetish, and rather agreeable to the taste ; ip it are five cells, each 
containing from five to fifteen seeds ; they are about the size and 
shape of an almond,—perhaps a little thicker ; these form the 
cocoa beans of commerce. Buds, flowers, and fruit in various 
stages of ripeness may be seen on the tree at the same time, but the 
crops are usually harvested north of the equator in June and De- 
cember. After the seeds are removed from the pulp in which they 
are enveloped, they go through various processes before they are 
dried for exportation. They must then be roasted and separated 
from the shell that surrounds them before being ground for cocoa, 
broma, and chocolate. ‘The cocoa bean contains 50 per cent. of an 
oily substance known as cocoa butter, 20 per cent. of starch and 
gum, 20 per cent. of gluten and albumen, and 3 per cent. of theo- 


bromine, which corresponds to the coffine of coffee. A beverage 
made from cocoa is the most nutritious in use. 

MERCANTILE. 

Size of Paper. 

Writing. Drawing Writing. Drawing. 

Name. Inches. Inches. Name. Inches Inches. 
Note, 5x8 Super Royal, 20x28 19x27 
Letter, 8x10 Imperial, 23x31 22x30 
Cap, 14x17 Elephant, 23x28 23x28 
Demy, 16x21 15x20 Columbia, 23x34 23x 34 
Medium, 18x23 17x22 Doub. Elephant, 27x40 27x 40 
Royal, 19x24 19x24 Antiquarian, 31x53 31x53 


Shoemaker’s Measure. 
No. 1 or small size is 44¢ inches long. 
No. 1 of large size is 8}} inches long. 
Each succeeding number of either size is 44 of an inch additional 
length. 
60 pairs of shoes equal one case. 


A cable’s length ‘‘ 240 yards. 
Twenty articles ‘‘ one score. 
Twelve dozen a one gross. 
Twelve gross one great 

- A-cord of wood ‘ 128 cubic feet. 
One hand four inches. 
One span ** nine inches. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FOREIGN APPRECIATION OF DR. PHILBRICK. 
(TRANSLATION.) 

Mrs. J. D. Patteprick,—Madame:—I had the honor and the 
benefit of becoming acquainted with Mr. Philbrick at the Ex 
sition at Philadelphia; afterwards of seeing him frequently at that 
of Paris in 1878. He was kind enough, at Melun, to accept of en- 
tertainment beneath my humble roof at the time of a visit which he 
made to the normal and public schools of this city; that is to say, 
that it was permitted me to know him and to appreciate him. 
Never have I known a man more worthy and more cordial. He 
forgot his own high importance and the preciousness of his minutes 
in the interviews where all was profit for his listeners. His words 
gave evidence of great experience, a sense of duty, exquisite tact, 
and above all, the elevated views of a noble heart. His life was, 
and will remain, an example for the members of the teaching body 
on this side the Atlantic as on the other. LAPORT. 


Inspector of Primary Instruction, 
Avallon (Yonne), March 14, 1886. 


THE UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREws, N. B., 
March 27, 1886. 

Dear Mrs. Philbrick :—I was very deeply grieved to get the sad 
news you sent me by the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I was look- 
ing forward to being in the United States this year, to grasping 
my old friend by the hand again, and to having a long talk with 
him about the progress of education in the States and elsewhere. 
But it was not to be, and all we can do is to say, His will be done. 

Principal Tallock and Principal Sharp,—the principals of the 


two coll of this University, —are also both dead. Principal 
Tullock died on the 13th of February last. Both principals had 
the highest admiration and esteem for Dr. Philbrick. They had 


never before met a man with so wide a knowledge of the history 
and methods of education all over the world. 

I send yéu a few photographs of some of our buildings and col- 
leges, that you may be able to form some idea of the Scottish Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Philbrick was a distinguished member. The 
University itself was founded in 1411 ; the different colleges at 
different dates after that, and two of them, St. Salvatori and St. 
Leonard’s, were rebuilt and united into one. It was from the united 
colleges of St. Salvatori and St. Leonard’s that Dr. Philbrick re- 
ceived his LL.D., but the Senatus Academicus of the University 
confirmed the honor under the seal of the University. 

1 beg to be allowed to send you my truest sympathy. 

Your most faithful servant, J. M. D, MEIrKLEJONN. 

To Mrs. Phiibrick. 


MR. EVERHART’S BILL. 


To EstaBuisH THE Merric System or WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and 
after the fourth day of March, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two, the metric system of weights and measures, as recog- 
nized and expressed in section thirty-five hundred and seventy of 
the Revised Statutes, shall be exclusively employed by the several 
Departments and branches of the Federal Government in the affairs 
of the United States: Provided, That in all other transactions than 
those in which the United States is a party it shall be lawful to em- 
ploy the weights and measures now in use. 

Sec. 2. That a knowledge of the said metric weights and meas- 
ures shall be taught in all the schools and colleges now under the 
Federal Gevernment or hereafter aided by it, or such knowledge 
shall be required for admission to the said schools and colleges. 

SEc. 3. at all laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first half is three different parts of speech, 
If that be true which the grammarians teach. 
My last half is an ancient city’s name, 
From which, when called, an ancient chieftain came. 
My whole (head-gear) is heard within the line, 
‘< To err is human ; to forgive, divine.”’ NILLOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA: 80 LETTERS, 


28, 70, 79, 50. 2, 57, 5, a ruminant quadruped. 
74, 11, 46, 77, 21, a genus of rodents. 
27, 12, 68, 43, 32, a quadrumanous mammal. 
23, 6, 72, 39, an Egyptian deity. 

My 40, 38, 1, 64, a trick and an ancient queen. 

My 20, 48, 33, 67, 9, 4, 58, 80, 60, 12, 68, an extinct ani- 
mal of gigantic size. 

My 7, 65, 14, 78, 22, on of the muses who presided over lyric, 

My 20, 8, 13, 46, 49, 24, 57, 72, 23, 66, a god fabled to have 
been the son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. 

My 76, 12, 3, 69, 19, 57, 26, the muse who presides over lyric 
oetry. 
‘ My 63, 54, 46, 42, a god of fields and shepherds. 

My 17, 52, 25, 68, |18, 51, an ancient philosopher who first 
divided the day into hours. 

My 31, 56, 50, 41, 37, 71, 46, 19, 53, a marine, radiate 
animal. 

My 73, 69, 16, 34, a small reptile. 

My 30, 27, 77, 58, 25, 35, 45, 62, a quadruped of South 
America. 

My 55, 45, 65, 47, 79, 62, 38, 14, 59, an inhabitant of a coun- 
try north of the equator. 

My 75, 44, is an adverb. 

My 8, 33, 61, 1, 54, 10, one of the days of the week. 


My whole is an excellent motto. NEMo. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MARCH 25. mos 
PHONETIC CHARADE. — Time [tie, me. Reversed, M (a 
liquid) it). 

MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA.—Twenty-four. 


DECAPITATIONS. — 1, Chat, hat. 2. Chill, hill. 3. Coral, 


oral. 4. Dhow, how. 5. Dyak, yak. 6. Eleven, leven. 7. 
Falter, alter. 8, Fice, ice. 9. Fore, ore. 10. Freck, reck. 
OMEGA 
2 2 
A € 
LAWN E 8 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 22, 1886. 


Patties, author of Harpers’ elegant 
Manual of English Literature, will have the leading 
article next week, on “ Goethe in the School-room.” 


A 


Mr. Braprorp TorREY, one of the most popular saun- 
terers among nature’s half-hidden secrets,—a magazine 
writer of high repute,—will furnish a series of articles to 
appear in early numbers of Tar JOURNAL. 


We appreciate the friendly editorial notice of the 
- American Journal of Education, and shall endeavor, by 
persistent effort and care in what we do and do not do, 
to merit the discriminating commendation of our friends 
far and near. 


Lapres’ Nigut.—The Norfolk County Teachers’ Club 
celebrated its second anniversary last Friday evening in 
a way to make the occasion memorable. The Crawford 
House parlors were specially attractive, as the masters 
presented their wives or wives-to-be to their associates, 
and the dining-room was merrily festive as fifty masters 
and the beauty of their homes enjoyed the sumptuous 
feasting of the hour, with choice music by a ladies’ quar- 
tette, an address upon professional enthusiasm, and toasts 
prepared with skill and responded to in as good taste, 
with as much ability as we ever enjoyed at any postpran- 
dial exercise. It is no surprise that Norfolk County has 
national fame, with such men in her schools. 


In THE PresENT.—Much as we anticipate from Bar 
Harbor, Topeka, and the summer schools, we anticipate 
as much in proportion from each day as it passes. Much 
as the ocean and prairie, mountain and river can do for 
us, there is more that the months of May and June can 
do by their unfolding of nature. We rarely, if ever, study 
nature in travel,—that must be done by sitting still “see- 
ing the procession go by,” or by lazy rambles where 
everything is familiar, so as not to distract attention. 
John Burroughs, the prince of nature-students, says that 
nature comes home to one most when he is at home, the 
stranger and the traveler finding her a stranger and a 
traveler also. Next autumn you will teach your children 
to want to go to Maine, New York, Vermont, the Con- 
necticut Valley, or the Great West by your ardent refer- 
ences to what you have seen. It will evince a deeper 
insight and greater skill if you can make your pupils love 
to walk the highways and by-ways of their own town by 
your zealous reference to the wayside flora, the buds and 


blossoms, the leaf and stalk, the grasses and herbs, the 


shrubs and trees, the birds and insects you see where they 
may see them. You will speak next autumn of the 


weather of Kansas and the Great Plains, of the rare at- 
mosphere and electric influences of Colorado, the peculiar 
eyclone-cloud of Missouri; but why not speak of the pe- 
euliarity of some day at home,—and there are no more 


peculiar days than may he found at Chicago, Cleveland, 


Buffalo, Baltimore, Albany, Pittsburg, New Haven, Bur- 
lington, Boston, and Bangor? The teacher who leads the 
pupils to note, appreciate, and enjoy the beautiful day in 
his own home is worth a hundred times as much to the 
child, the man, the country, as he who makes him enjoy 
a day a thousand miles away. Every day has some dis- 
tinctive feature,—last Sunday, for instance, was with us 
so clear that not a stray cloud flecked the heavens ; so 
warm that not the faintest ripple of a chill stole into the 
veins ; so mellow that the soil loosened itself about the 
roots and coaxed the sun-warmth to the rootlets ; so quiet 
that the most delicate twigs merely trembled ; so germi- 


a7 nant that we could see the buds swell, the bulbs crack the 


soil, and the grass-blades flutter with their growth. Make 


48|the most of what you have about you, and that which sur- 


rounds you will make the most of you. Learn to watch 
nature in its unfolding, and thereby learn to watch minds 


in their spring-time life. 


Ar Provipence.—It was a happy thought that 
prompted us to abandon the quill at noon last Wednesday 
and journey to Rhode Islandgmeeting at the high school 
house, at 4.30, ninety of the teachers of Providence, 
a city of boundless pride because their city and State had 
just adopted constitutional prohibition by a three-fifths 
vote, with six hundred to spare. We had heard of the 
city as having ninety teachers who were taking time out 
of school hours to take lessons in the art of teaching draw- 
ing, and were actually paying the bills themselves. We 
were so elated at this evidence of genuine professional 
dignity, self-respect, and enthusiam, that we desired to 
see for ourselves. We saw, and rejoiced in the sight. 
Here were high school, normal school, grammar school, 
primary school teachers, and special artists, men and wo- 
men alike, at work with as much ardor as the Normal 
Art School itself ever exhibited. We confess to having 
caught the spirit of the hour, and never did we learn 
more in the same time or enjoy the learning more. It 
was a revelation. Teachers do not know everything. An 
hour before, these ladies and gentlemen were giving in- 
struction and wondering at the stupidity of the pupils who 
would not do what they were told; and now we were pu- 
pils, and some of us were as dull as the slowest urchin we 
ever taught. Some arms would not go out straight, some 
hands could not take the pencil or hold a string as di- 
rected, and some eyes would not see what they were ex- 
pected to. The patient leader, however, seemed to have 
a life-time before him, so kindly did he speak, so thought- 
fully did he observe the necessities of the individual pupil, 
so clearly did he explain every little detail, until we won- 
dered how he could afford so much time for fixing all the 
nice points, unfolding methods, giving reasons for every 
process. When he announced that there were but eight 
minutes left, we expected an apology for wasting time, 
instead of which we were told to proceed with the in- 
formation and practice of the hour and draw for ourselves 
a given object with perfect perspective, and to the aston- 
ishment of some of us, at least, we knew just how to do 
it, almost as fast as we could write a letter, and we had 
done it in such a way that it was not only right, but we 
knew it was right, and knew why it was. The things 
which specially pleased us were the freedom of movement, 
the skill developed in studying form, the art of “ drawing 
the appearance ” of the object, the methodical habit, the 
application of the highest pedagogical principles, the tact 
by which we were led to see for ourselves what we ought 
to see without being told what to look for. It is an age 
worth living in when all teachers, in all branches of all 
the arts and sciences, are striving for high art, and great 
skill in doing all work in a better way. We shall never 
forget the hour enjoyed under such teaching with such 
classmates as we found at Providence. 


BAR HARBOR. 


Rest and recreation, fun and frolic, information and in- 
spiration, sight-seeing and sentiment, riding and rowing, 
mountain climbing and meadow rambling, dining-room 
and drawing-room, boat and buckboard, make up the 
rare treat that Pres. J. W. Patterson of the American 
Institute of Instruction offers the teachers and that larger 
class whom we are glad to see interested in education 
once a year, because they make such a companionable 


seasoning for vacation days. Bar Harbor is at its best in 


July ; the hotels nestle so conveniently near the scenes of 
interest and the place of meeting, and offer such attrac- 
tions of room and table, at prices so reasonable, that the 
temptation will be great with those who ordinarily think 
they cannot afford the time or money to attend. The 
West End charges but $2.50 for gentlemen and $2.00 for 
ladies ; the Rodick but $2.00; while all the other houses 
make a regular rate of $1.50; and not one of them is 
eight minutes’ walk from the place of meeting, where 
methods and principles, philosophy and art, science and 
philanthropy, administration and supervision, will feast 
the intellect of those who seek wisdom. The privileges of 
rail, boat, and hotel require only that a person pay his 
dollar for membership. Fare from Boston to Bar Har- 
bor and return is $7.00,with corresponding reduction from 
other points. Trains leave Boston at 9 a. m., reaching 
Bar Harbor at 8 p. m.; and tickets are good to go any 
time between Thursday, July 1, and Friday the 9th, though 
the crowd will go on Monday, and return any time before 
Aug. 2. Carriages and barges make a uniform discount 
of one-third to all members of the Institute ; and arrange- 
ments have been made for an excursion every afternoon, 
by steamer, free to members of the Institute; while the 
excursion to Green Mountain by barge, steamer excur- 
sion across Eagle Lake, and up the mountain railway, is 
placed at $1.50. On Thursday afternoon a grand buck- 
board ride is arranged for around the island,—twenty-two 
miles,—with the most romantic scenery on the coast, at a 
reasonable price. The supplementary excursions are all 
that can be desired, including the Provinces, Quebec, 
Montreal, Rangely and Moosehead lakes. For $3.50 
extra, one can go from Portland to Fabyan’s and return ; 
and all the mountain hotels make large reductions to those 
who hold tickets of Institute membership. If people do 
not go to Bar Harbor this year, it will not be the fault of 
the directors of the American Institute of Instruction. 


SCHOOL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


The bill now pending in the French Assembly, which, 
having passed the lower House, is now before the Senate 
for final action, which is termed the “ laicisation of the 
schools,” needs explanation to an American reader. The 
schools of France are supported by the national govern- 
ment, and provide liberally for the education of all classes 
alike in the common branches of learning. As the great 
majority of the people are nominally Roman Catholics, 
there being very few towns in which there is any Protest- 
ant church whatever, it has come to pass that a very 
large number of the teachers in these schools are officials 
in the church. It is very common to see a monk in his 
robes or a “sister” in religious dress, conducting the pub- 
lic school. It has also naturaHy come to pass that the 
instruction given in the schools has been largely colored 
by ecclesiastical influence, and that the catechism has been 
taught quite as faithfully as the primer. 

So long as Roman Catholicism was accepted without 
question as the religion for the people, especially for wo- 
men and children, no objection has been seriously made 
to this state of things. But now that a new spirit has 
taken possession of the people, and the supporters of the 
new republic find themselves contending at every turn 
with the influence of Rome in political affairs, the ques- 
tion puts on. another aspect. The liberal party which is 
now in the ascendency, objects to committing the educa- 
tion of their children to the clerieals, whose pronounced 
sympathy with despotism has drawn upon them the lively 
hatred of all who love the republic. They have, there- 
fore, framed a law requiring that only laymen or lay- 
women shall be employed as teachers of public schools, 
and that religion, in the sense of denominationalism, 
shall not be taught. The law is so framed as to be im- 
partial in its application to all religious denominations, but 
the motive and effect of it is none the less magnified, and 
of course a great cry is raised by the persons directly af- 
fected. Nevertheless the determination of the French 
rulers is unmistakable and this law, or something like it, 
will undoubtedly be passed. The trend of the republic 
is evidently toward religious liberty in its largest sense, 


and the next step will be the separation of church and 
state, for which plans are already in an advanced state of 
maturity. 

The Hon. John M. Gregory, lately civil service com- 
missioner, who is visiting in Paris, remarks in a private 
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letter just received : “ In the debates in the Senate on the 
new law regulating primary instruction, the government is 
pushing relentlessly its purpose to drive the congregation- 
ists (organized Roman Catholic orders) out of the schools 
as teachers. Such men as Jules Simon recoil a little from 
this extreme measure, and have made some attempt to 
have the power left with municipal councils to employ 
clerical teachers; but the majority stood firm, and soon 
determined to drive out the last clerical from the schools.” 

Dr. Gregory remarks further: “There is some danger, 
it seems to me, of creating a reaction in favor of the 
Fréres and Seurs, especially as it will be found very 
difficult at once to find good secular teachers for all the 


schools.” 


THE SOUTH, WEST, AND EAST. 


The West ought to appreciate the peculiar needs of the 
South educationally by the striking contrasts between thé 
two sections in educational provision. The West had a new 
field, and land unlimited, and with generous forethought set 
apart her township sections for school purposes, and much of 
her land has been owned, for speculative purposes perhaps, 
inthe East and evenin Europe, so that it has been easy for 
her to inaugurate the best school system of the world, 
with financial support such as to attract universal admira- 
tion, while the burden thereof has fallen quite generously 
upon the innocent land, and wealthy non-residents. With 
this unparalleled advantage came another equally great, 
in that pioneers usually came before they had large fam- 
ilies, after their families were matured, or as single men, 
so that for some years the proportion of school children 
was light. 

Again, they have had attractions of such a nature 
that it has been easy for them to secure Eastern capital to 
build their railroads and factories until their fortunes en- 
abled them to buy the stock and revel in their own wealth. 
Contrast .this with the South. Weakened by war; 
forced to accept the most radical social and industrial 
change that ever came to any people; with all interests 
to provide for afresh, they had a larger number of poor, 
illiterate, morally uncultured people, with a profusion of 
children than there were of the intelligent class to care 
for them. They have struggled heroically against preju- 
dice, poverty, reverses, and laxity until they need the 
help and comfort of judicious financial relief. The call 
comes at a time when the Government can give them this 
aid without feeling the burden of taxation. Circumstances 
have conspired to make it easy for the National Govern- 
ment to do its duty. There are but two forces that jeop- 
ardize this beneficial measure. The first’ is in the influ- 
ence of those who want this surplus to use where a larger 
proportion will leak into the pockets of schemers and 
manipulators of political affairs ; the second is in the con- 
science of good men, who are always alive to the slightest 
imaginary imperfection of any measure so good that it 
seems to be their duty to kill it unless its perfection can 
be above suspicion. It is always a strange combination 
that links the worst political elements with a few of the 
best. 

We shall expect the triumphant success of the Willis- 
Blair bill, but if it be defeated we shall analyze the vote 
carefully, to see to what extent our friends, men of noble 
instinet, are used by the enemies of education and good 
government. The West will, we are confident, combine 
good sense with generous impulses, the East will we 
hope make a record of enthusiastic support of the measure 
which shall command the gratitude of the South and the 
admiration of the West. 


THE OSWEGO ANNIVERSARY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Oswego (New York) 
normal school will take place on July 6, 7, and 8, and will 
be an oecasion of great interest through the whole coun- 
try. Though not the first State normal school, even in 
New York, and more than a quarter of a century younger 
than the early normals of New England, this institution 
is, to-day, more influential than any of its kind in the 
Union. Its graduates now number from sixty to eighty a 


year, and are everywhere in demand for the most respon-! 


sible positions in similar schools. This superiority seems 
to be the result of two causes: First, the broad and cath- 
olic spirit of its president, Dr, E, A. Sheldon, whose one 


thought has been to gather in, at Oswego, the best results 
of normal training in all countries and adapt them to the 
educational needs of the country. He has thus secured, 
from the first, a remarkable body of teachers ; and the 
widly extended public commanded by his graduates has 
reacted with great force and eatholicity on his school. 
Second, the Oswego school was originally founded, in 
1861, as a training school for the primary teachers of Os- 
wego, with a class of nine pupils. Miss N. E. M. Jones, 
from the Home and Colonial Training Institution, London, 
Eng.,—an experienced teacher,— was brought to Oswego 
to inaugurate the work, and remained eighteen months. 
What was more to the purpose, Dr. Sheldon appointed a 
group of ladies,—each of whom has since become distin- 
guished,—to work up the the views of Miss Jones into 
primary methods suitable to American common schools. 
Out of this early movement was born what is known as 
the City Training School, now established in hundreds of 
American towns, which has reconstructed the methods of 
instruction through the whole region west of the Hudson 
river. Indeed, the western normal-school system, city and 
State, is largely indebted to Oswego. The school is now 
a State institution, with ample accommodations,—in reality 
a normal college. It is expected that Miss Jones will be 
present. 


OHIO SCHOOL REPORT. 


The most important facts presented in the annual re- 
port of Comr. Leroy de Brown are those which relate to the 
connection of public libraries with public schools. The 
Ohio school system has long recognized this connection, 
and contemplates the building up of a public library in 
every school district of the State. Every board of educa- 
tion is authorized to appropriate money from the contin- 
gent fund for the purchase of library books. The Com- 
missioner emphatically says: “In Ohio it is well under- 
stood that the best school is always equipped with a good 
library. In other words, a community without a good 
library cannot have the best schools. To improve the 
public schools through the building up of public libraries 
is one of the pressing duties, as it is one of the splendid 
opportunities for usefulness, of the present generation.” 


The report contains a series of brief papers, prepared 
at the request of the Commissioner, by gentlemen specially 
qualified to give information upon the history, growth, 
and management of libraries. One treats of the selection 
of books ; another, of the history of legislation concerning 
libraries ; a third describes the growth and management 
of a library in a village; a fourth, the same in a city; the 
fifth and sixth describe libraries which have been founded 
by private munificence ; the last is a full account of a 
single and exceptionally fine specimen of a city library,— 
the one in Dayton, with an elevation and first floor plan. 
All these papers are interesting and valuable in their way, 
presenting suggestive facts bearing upon the practical 
management of libraries, and their special adaptation to 
the common school as an auxiliary. The account of the 
Dayton library sets forth the manner in which the teach- 
ers and pupils of the public schools are enabled to use the 
library and to make broad their observation and research 
in all the lines of daily work. 

The report contains, also, a somewhat full account of 
the Ohio School Exhibit at the New Orleans Exposition. 
In the presentation of this the Commissioner has been 
aided by Dr. John Hancock and Mr. A. H. Tuttle, assist- 
ant commissioners, whose reports are appended. 


The State has 774,660 pupils enrolled, with an average 
daily attendance of 517,569. The number of youth of 
school age in the State was 1,095,469 in September, 1885. 
The total receipts for school purposes were,—including 
balance on hand Sept. 1, 1884,—$13,628,709.32. The 
total expenditures were $10,093,938.17. Of this amount, 
$6,035,688.58 was paid to teachers, and $1,335,199.96 
was paid for sites and buildings. The total number of 
teachers employed in the State was 24,628, which is an 
increase of 163 over the numbers in 1884. 

Appended to the report is a very interesting historical 
discourse, delivered by Dr. Israel Ward Andrews, the re- 
tiring president of Marietta College, at its semi-centennial 
celebration in July, 1885. Though not strictly germane 
to the purposes of a common school report, it has yet an 
historic value which makes it well worthy of publication, 
and very instructive to all friends of education, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Easter. 

— Good Friday. 

— U. 8. Grant, born April 29, 1822. 

— Edward Everett Hale is 64 years of age. 

— James Freeman Clarke is 76 years of age. 

— Friday, the 23d, is Shakespeare’s birthday. 

— William Cowper died, April 25, 1800, aged 69. 

— Warren Hastings was acquitted, April 23, 1795. 

— Maryland decided against secession, April 29, 1861. 

— “* Mikado”’ gave $500 to the Grant Memorial Fund. 

— Dryden, Pope, and Cowper are little read in America. 

— The French were defeated at Cambray, April 27, 1794. 

— Warsaw was occupied by the Austrians, April 23, 1809. 

— East India’s Company’s monopoly ceased, April 22, 1834. 

— William Black is the most popular living English novelist. 

— Hawthorne is the most popular American novelist with libra- 
ries. 
— Burns did uot write the Boy-cotters’ Saturday night.— Ez- 
change. 

— Charles Dickens left the United States for the last time, April 
23, 1868, 

— Browning has passed Tennyson in the race for favor with 
Americans. 

— John Burroughs appears again in a beautiful volume, Signs 


and Seasons. 


— ‘Can February March ?”’ ‘‘ Perhaps not, but April May.’’— 
Independent. 

— A German edition of Don’t has been published at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 


— The Mill on the Floss is said to be George Eliot’s most char- 
acteristic work. 

— The Douglas Democratic Convention met at Charleston, S. C., 
April 23, 1860, 

— Frank Moore’s Songs and Ballads of the Southern People, 
1861-5, are in press. 

— Routledge will reprint, in London, Roberts Brothers’ suecess- 
ful ‘‘ Balzac Series,”’ 

— Mrs. George Clinton Smith retires from musical life to devote 
herself to literature. 

— Longfellow is more read in public and circulating libraries 
than any other American poet. 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox is to give her experience in literary work 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for May. 

— Virginia was declared by her governor to be a member of the 
Southern Confederacy, April 26, 1861, 

— We should think a shad would be pretty confident of a thing 
when it feels it in its bones.— Independent, 

— Prof. H. M. Posnett’s Comparative Literature is soon to ap- 
pear in the ‘‘ International Scientific Series.’’ 

— ‘‘ American Industries’’ are to have a brilliant setting forth 
in Harper’s Magazine during the coming year. 

— Barnum dares not engage the New York aldermen for his 
show lest they rob Jumbo'’s trunk.—E xchange, with variations. 


—A Summer College of Languages is to be opened by Prof. 
L. A. Stiiger, of St. Louis, at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, July 12. 

— Green’s [History of the English People,' Justin MeCarthy’s 
History of Our Times, Macaulay’s and Froude’s England, are the 
favorites with library readers. 

—A six-year-old firl, on reading the title to our JOURNAL, 
wanted to know why we put the word “‘ cat’’ into the middle of 
‘* EpuCATION ”’ (edu-cat-ion), 

— Sarah F. Gardner, of Calcutta, entertained a select audience 
at Hotel Vendome, Boston, last week. She was formerly a well 
known teacher in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

— Charles F. King issues a neat twenty-four page circular of 
the National Summer School of Methods, at Saratoga from July 19 
to August 6. There are twenty-one prominent educators in the 
faculty. 

— The Popular Science Quarterly makes its first appearance, edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, published 
by Ginn & Company, with six first-class articles and numerous 
scholarly reviews. 

— A New Hampshire school committeeman said to a class, 
‘* Can any scholar define the word ‘average’ ?’’ A little girl re- 
plied. ‘‘ It is a thing a hen lays an egg on, sir.’’ ‘‘ No, that’s not 
right.’’ ‘‘ Yes. sir; my book says so.’? And she trotted up to 
her questioner, and pointed to this sentence in her reading-book : 
** A hen lays an egg every day on an averuge.’’—The Travellers’ 
Record. 

— Washington Gladden’s new lecture on ‘‘ Peace or War be- 
tween Capital and Labor’’ is one of the most masterly considera- 
tion of practical questions, to which all educators should listen. It 
was recently delivered in Cleveland, and will be in Boston, Tre- 
mont Temple, May 4. All who can should hear Dr. Gladden on 
this subject. 

— ‘If I had been Solomon,”’ said the curb-stone philosopher, 
**T don’t think I would have sent the lazy man to the ant.’’ 
‘* Where would you have sent him ?”’ inquired a man with a 
drooping nose who needed shaving badly. ‘‘ I would have sent him 
to the hornet. One hornet would have taught him more about en- 
terprise in five minutes than he could have learned from a whole 
colony of ants in three weeks by the closest kind of observation.’’— 


Erchange. 

— Mills College, California,—Homer B. Sprague, LL.D., pres- 
ident,—offers $700 in prizes, to be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory examination, and be ad- 
mitted to the freshman class during the month of July. The sub- 
jects for examination are the same as at Smith College, Massachu- 
setts, last year, with the addition of an examination in English lit- 
erature, and the omission of English into Greek. The list of sub- 


jects wil] be furnished upon application to Dr, Sprague, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Story or Cuatpea; From the Ear- 
liest Times to the Rise of Assyria. By Zénaide 
A. Ragozin. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1886. Price, $1.50. 

An interesting and instructive contribution to 
popular literature. It constitutes one of a series 
which are in the course of publication. The ma- 
terials have been derived from the researches of 
Logard, Rawlinson, and George Smith, and the 
treatises of Jules Appert, Fr. Lenormant, A. H. 
Sayce, and others. he work is however by no 
means a mere compilation. It is a very thorough 
and comprehensive résumé of the ancient history 
of Chaldea, and embracing a very full and intelli- 
gible account of the recent discoveries in Babylon, 
and of the advance made in Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian philology. The whole is put into so read- 
able a shape as to be entertaining to the unlearned 
reader. Among all the signs of progress with 
which the nineteenth century has been distin- 
guished, there is none more important or fraught 
with deeper interest to scholars, as well as to the 
common people, than the light which has recently 
been thrown upon the history of the remote past 
by the decipherment of Assyrian monuments. By 
a remarkable providential direction the entire his- 
tory of the old Shemitic races seems to have been 
carefully preserved, buried under the ground, to 
be revealed only after the advanced seholarship of 
the present age has prepared mankind to compre- 
hend and appreciate it. 

The author of this story has earned the grati- 
tude of the public by thus bringing within the 
reach of common readers, and placing in such an 
attractive garb the facts which hitherto have been 
accessible only to the few. It would be well, how- 
ever, for those who read, to bear in mind that the 
author is himself a man of gifted imagination, 
and that when he makes excursions into the realm 
of fancy, or forms an ingenious theory, his hypoth- 
esis must be accepted only as such. It will also 
be discovered by the Biblical student that he is 
not hampered by any undue reverence for the au- 
thority of sacred Scripture. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the record in the twelfth chapter of Genesis 
with this statement (p. 344) respecting the depart- 
ure of Abram and his family from Ur of the Chal- 
dees: ‘‘ Whether thistribe were driven out of Ur, 
as some will have it, or left of their own accord, 
it is perhaps not too bold to conjecture that the 
causes of their departure were partly connected 
with religious motives.’’ For one who accepts the 
extravagant assertions of Orientsl legends as a 
basis ef history, it is certainly not ‘‘ too bold to 
conjecture that the explicit statement of the sacred 
historian on this point may be trasted. And when 
the author goes on to say, ‘‘ For alone among the 
Chaldeans, and all the surrounding nations, this 
handful of Semites had disentangled the concep- 
tion of monotheism from the obscuring wealth of 
Chaldean mythology, and had grasped it firmly,”’ 
he ascribes a degree of philosophic wisdom to 
Abram well nigh miraculous, and much more dif- 
ficult to believe than the simple explanation of 
Holy Writ. Indeed, the assumption which runs 
through the whole of the last chapter on ‘‘ Relig- 
ion and Mythology,’’ that polytheism was the orig- 
inal faith of mankind and monotheism a modern 
invention or development, is unsupported by facts 
and at variance with the recent judgment of the 
best Assyriologists. Nevertheless, intelligent 
readers will not be forced to accept the author’s 
theories, and the real informatiofi to be derived 
from the book makes it a valuable accession to the 
literature of the subject. bd 

The work has 79 illustrations and, in an appen- 
dix, some excellent metrical translations from the 
poem of ** Ishtar,’’ by Prof. Louis Dyer, of Har- 
vard College. 


EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE SENSES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Horace Grant; edited by Willard Small. Illus- 
trated, cloth, 24mo, 157 pages. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This may work well in school,—we have little 
doubt about that,—tat it is very difficult to appre- 
ciate the importance of many of the thousands of 
questions asked. We select some that are partic~ 
ularly unnecessary from our standpoint : ‘‘ Does 
the table eat ?’’ ‘‘ Did you ever see a horse eat 
anything ?”’ ‘‘Is your head below, or above, 
your neck ?’’ ‘‘ Are your cheeks outside of your 
nose ?’’ ‘Is your nose outside of your cheeks ?”’ 
**How many sides has your head?” ‘* Do you 
think a mop would do to sweep the road with ?” 
** Does anybody eat ?’’ ‘‘ How many legs has a 
hen more than you?’’ But this is an entirely un- 
fair representation of the book, though to our 
mind it would be worth infinitely more if this class 
of questions was eliminated. There are about 
2,500 questions which the youngest school child 
can answer. ‘They relate to everything with which 
he is liable to be familiar. They are classified 
with great skill, so as to keep the thought for a 
time upon activity; again upon form, color, ete. 
They are so arranged as to provide for sudden 
transitions in a way to hold the interest almost to 
the verge of amusement. A child cannot answer 
these questions without greatly aiding his facility 
of expression. At the same time it will excite the 
youngest children to examine with care the objects 
about them. The aim is to exercise the attention, 
memory, judgment, and invention. 


Devutscuer ANnscuauuNGs - UNTERRICHT 
FUR AMERIKANER. Von Carla Wenckebach 
und Helene Wenckebach. Boston: Carl Scho- 
enhof, 1886. 

Miss Carla Wenckebach is professor of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature in Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Miss Helene Wenckebach is instructor 
in the same department. The Anschauungs- 
Unterricht, or “‘ object-lessons,”” which they have 


prepared, is designed especially to be a companion 
to the Deutsche Grammatik fur Amerikaner, by 
Wenckebach-Schrakamp. The work is aspecimen 
of the progressive method of instruction, proceed- 
ing from things to thoughta, which has prevailed 
with success in Germany since the days of Pesta- 
lozzi. The teacher begins by exhibiting an object 
and then discussing its characteristics in the sim- 
plest terms. He then proceeds to another and an- 
other until he has covered the whole range of sci- 
ence, literature, and art, and in the process has 
made the pupils familiar with all the forms of 
speech. The book has three parts and an appen- 
dix. Part I., for beginners, treats of simple ob- 
jects belonging to household life, and the more 
obvious types of the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral kindom. Part II. presents scientific topics 
systematically arranged. Part III. has pictures 
from nature and human life, with an introduction 
on the study of philosophy, literature, and xsthet- 
ies. The appendix contains conversational forms 
of speech. A very cursory examination of this 
work is sufficient to satisfy any practical teacher 
that we have here a thoroughly scientific, and an 
exceedingly useful, manual. Its superiority to 
some of the systems is seen in the fact that, in- 
stead of a tiresome round of uninteresting repeti- 
tions, every page is fresh with new and varied in- 
formation, so graded as to adapt itself to the grow- 
ing familiarity of the pupil with the language. 
The work does credit to its accomplished authors, 
and to the noble institution with which they are 
connected. 


MAssacrEs OF THE Mountains. A His- 
tory of the Indian Wars of the Far West. By 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., LL.B. Illustrated, 
cloth, 8vo, 784 pages. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $3.75. 

It is so rare that a book puts its repellant phases 
at the front that we are surprised to find a book 
of such inestimable value as a contribution to the 
history of the Great West with so uninviting a title, 
and so many pictures with repulsive suggestions. 
** Massacres’’ is a harsh word with which to in- 
troduce a book, and the pictures thereof are not 
attractive adornments for the pages. It is, how- 
ever, a positive Service to the country to have these 
terrible deeds of savagery massed, the facts and 
figures marshalled by reliable leadership, uni- 
formed in clear, bright English. It is a wise 
blending of the philosophy and life, the law and 
philanthropy, the light and shade of the whole 
frontier Indian question. The name is no appro- 
priate indication of the scope, strength, and in- 
tensity of the volume, which grapples with the 
remedy as skillfully as the disease of this American 
evil of the centuries. The misfortune is that you 
ean picture the terrible deeds of cruelty with effect, 
while you cannot picture the influences of the 
teacher, the philanthropist, the industrialist, the 
missionary. If the volume attracts men who seek 
the sensational, it will leave them with healthy 
views of the endeavors of civilization to reform the 
Indian abuses and modify the savage tendencies. 


First Steps Latin: A COMPLETE 
CouRsE IN LATIN FOR ONE YEAR. Based 
on Material Drawn from Czsar’s Commentaries, 
with Exercises for Sight Reading, and a Course 
of Elementary Latin Reading. By R. F. Leigh- 
ton, Ph.D. (Lips.) Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Price, $1.22. 

The test of a Latin book is its use in the class- 
room, which a work fresh from the press cannot 
have had; but Dr. Leighton’s personal success in 
instruction, and the working success of his previous 
Latin book, are as good indorsement as a book 
could ask. ‘Those who have used his Latin lessons 
know how clear, careful, systematic, classic is 
everything he touches, and this work will add ma- 
terially to his reputation. It aims to facilitate the 
teaching of Latin to pupils who know little of En- 
glish grammar, It renews English grammar with 
masterly simplicity, and gracefully engrafts the 
Latin upon it. If a pupil does not enjoy Latin 
under such circumstances we shall be surprised, 
and if he does not succeed in it we shall be more 
surprised. ‘The sight-reading element is not the 
least attractive feature of the book. It claims to 
take any ordinarily bright child through its pages 
in a year, after which he can certainly read Cesar 
or any of the less difficult authors. It shows what 
scholarship can do when coupled with successful 
school-room experience, and that indispensable 
taste that adapts type to the needs of each depart- 
ment, and even to the acquirements of each sylla- 
ble in the declensions and conjugations. Happy 
the pupils under such a dispensation! 


How We Gor Our Bisie. An answer to 

4 estions suggested by the New Revision. By 

. Paterson Smyth, A.B., LL.B. London: 

Bagster & Sons; New York: John Wiley & 

Sons. pp. 127. 

How We Got Our Bible is a very readable little 
compendium, designed to explain to common read- 
ers the sources of our authority for the text we now 
have, through manuscripts, and versions, and the 
history of the suecessive translators into English 
from Wycliffe down to the new revision. A very 
ingenious diagram of the histury serves as a fron- 
tispiece ; and a specimen of the Peshito Syriac ver- 
sion follows the introduction. It is evidently pre- 
pared for the atmosphere of England, where the 
author and principal publishers (the Bagsters) re- 
side ; and those who look for a thorough discussion 
of the subject will be disappointed ; but it is, nev- 
ertheless, accurate as far as it goes, and very en- 
tertaining. It will undoubtedly do good even if it 
is only to awaken curiosity and enkindle a desire 
for a more complete knowledge of the things of 
which it treats. Like all the publications of John 


Wiley & Sons, it is a gem in exterior finish, and 
one whose influence can be only wholesome, 


A New Department ror Grris. By 
Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

A business man dies; leaves an estate encum- 
bered ; and his two daughters, suddenly orphaned, 
have no income, no preparation for teaching, sing- 
ing, or art work. This book tells how these 
sisters, Jean and Arabella, took a neat, inexpen- 
sive room and made themselves monopolists as 
menders of stockings, underclothing, dresses, bed 
linen, table linen, corpets,—everything that was 
tearable and wearable. This was the only thing in 
which they were proficient. The difficulties in 
their way were numerous; and in their handling 
of them we have as touching a story as one often 
finds. It is a book to go into the Sunday-school 
and the public library; into the home and society. 
The world will have an easier pathway for work- 
ing girls because of this book, if it is read as it 
cannot help being read. 

ForGoTTEN MEANINGS, OR AN Hour WITH 
A Dicrionary. By Alfred Waites. Cloth, 
24mo, 73 pages. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Here is a little handbook of words whose mean- 

ings have so passed from public thought as to need 

revival. The best review is to print some of the 
words that it brings to the front: ‘‘ To abandon”’ 
means to desert your colors (a, from, bandum, an 
ensign). ‘‘ A villain’ isaserf attached to a farm 
or villa. ‘‘ A fanatic ’’ is one inspired by a divin- 
ity (fanus, a fane or temple). ‘* Checkmate”’ 

(shah mat, the king is dead). ‘‘ A banker’’ was 

one who displayed goods on a bench for sale. We 

shall forage in such pages as these for our Fact 

Department, as it is one of the richest curiosity 

shops, so far as words go, that we have discovered. 

The beauty of it is that it gives its authority in 

every instance for the novelty of its positions, 


ApeEn’s CycLoprepra or UNIVERSAL Lit- 
ERATURE. Presenting Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices and Specimens from the Writings 
of Eminent Authors of all Ages and all Nations. 
Vol. IL., cloth, 12mo, 478 pages. New York: 
John B. Alden. Price, 60 cents. 

We have here 112 biographical sketches, be- 
ginning with Timothy Shaw Arthur, and ending 
with Matteo Boraide, including extended notices 
of the lives and works of Audubon, Bacon, Bain, 
Baxter, the Beechers, and Blackstone. This work 
can but be serviceable, especially so because of its 
form, cheapness, and neatness. Its pronunciation 
of the uncommon names, in both the contents and 
body of the work, and the choice of selections from 
the authors, even in the case of naturalists, scien- 
tists, and philosophers, are commendable features. 

Litrte Heartease, from the pen of 
Annie L. Wright, just published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, is one of the bright- 
est novels of the day. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue American Institute of Civics has 
published the second number of The Citizen, a 
monthly publication; price, $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents. Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Harpers’ Hanpy Series. The addi- 
tions to this series are, Cavalry Life, a collection 
of sketches and stories of the life of British-born 
sons of Mars, by that popular writer, J. S. Win- 
ter; and Movements of Religious Thought in Brit- 
ain During the Nineteenth Century, by John Tul- 
lock, of the University of St. Andrews. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
has for its latest additions, Aunt Parker, a novel, 
by B. L. Farjeon; and Until the Day Breaks, by 
Emily Spender; The Strange Adventures of Cap- 
tain Dangerous, by Augustus Sala (20 ets.) ; Lord 
Vanecourt’s Daughter, by Mabel Collins (20 ets.) ; 
The Mystery of Allan Grale, a novel, by Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo (20 cts.) 

A NEw work is about to appear in Chi- 
eago, which will attract considerable attention 
among scientists, and will prove of great interest 
to the general reader. It combats the generally 
accepted beliefs in regard to the solar phenomena. 
The book will be called Solar Heat, Gravitation, 
and Sun Spots. 1t is written by an author who 
has given long thought and study to the work, and 
will be published this spring by S. U. Griggs & Co. 


Tue success of Prof. Alexander Win- 
chell’s elementary text-book on geology, entitled 
Geological Excursions, has induced the author to 
write a more advanced treatise in the same general 
style, for the use of high-schools and colle 
This is to be called Geological Studies, and will be 
a volume of over 500 pages, profusely illustrated. 
[t is now in the hands of the publishers, Messrs. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., who will issue it as soon as it 
can be put through the press. 


ApamM Heprurn’s Vow: A TALE oF 
KIRK AND COVENANT, is a pict ue religious 
romance of the struggle in Scotland between the 
covenanters and the Stuarts in the seventeenth 
century. It tells a pathetic tale of domestic life 
in a village of Scotland; and the spirit and senti- 
ment of the time at which the story is laid are 
skillfuly and ingeniously reproduced. It is written 
in a vigorous style, and its characters are very 
cleverly sketched. New York: Cassell & Co. ; 
Boston: DeWelfe, Fiske & Co. 


J. Firzeeratp, 393 Pearl street, New 
York, has published Scientific Aspects of Some 
Common Things, by W. M. Williams, F.R.S., 
F.C.S.; price, 15 cents. Every reader will find 
in this little work something that will interest and 
instruct him. The subjects treated by the author 
are the things we come in contact with every day, 
—the coal in the te; the articles which consti- 


tute our daily food ; the mineral oil which supplies 
our lamp; the stones or bricks with which our 


houses are built; the conditions of comfort and 
convenience in our homes, ete. 


Teacuers of history, and especially those 
using or having Sheldon’s Studies in General His- 
tory, will be interested in learning that the Teach- 
er’s Manual, originally intended to accompany the 
book, will be ready in abouta month. It will con- 
tain summaries of all the results expected to be at- 
tained by the student’s work, together with sug- 
gestions as to class-room method, topics for exam- 
ination, and essay work, and more general views 
of the subject than can be given in the Student’s 
Edition. It is to be published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 


Presipent Noan Porter, of Yale 
College, has completed his work on Kant’s Ethics, 
and it is now in type. The book will appear early 
in April as the fifth volume in the series of *‘ Griggs’ 
German Philosophical Classies,’’ published by S. 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. The theme of the 
book is Kant’s Ethical Theory as contrasted with 
his practical teachings. It is expository and crit- 
ical, stating the points largely in Kant’s own lan- 
guage, and offering such comments as may be help- 
ful to a more complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of the great German thinker. President 
Porter’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the 
scholarly accuracy and value of the work. The 
preceding volumes of the series are Kant’s Crit- 
ique of Pure Reason, by Dr. G. S. Morris; Schell- 
ing’s Transcendental Idealism, by Dr. John Wat- 
son; Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, by Dr. C. C. 
Everett ; and IHegel’s Asthetivs, by Dr. J. S. Ked- 
ney. Other volumes are in preparation. 


SPECIALLY noticeable among the music 
announcements of the month are the following by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. In ballad music, 
Benjamin W. Loveland gives a charming musical 
setting to Owen Meredith’s song, ‘* The Mer- 
maiden ”’ (30 ets.). ‘‘ Tell Her, ye Stars”’ (30 cts.) 
is the song received with such marked favor as 
sung by its composer, Brandon Thomas, at the 
concerts of the Vokes family. Theo Molling has 
a polka song, “‘ A Pretty Little Star’’ (35 cts.), 
which possesses every element of attractiveness, 
and Frank Dumont a song and chorus, ‘*‘ Home- 
Made Chicken Pie’’ (30 ets.), full of humor. In 
instrumental music there is announced a series of 
pianoforte pieces of merit, at 30 cts. each, ar- 
ranged from the scores of popular band composi- 
tions, including Rollinson’s ‘‘In the Starlight 
Schottische,’’ Miiller’s ‘‘ State Fencibles Quick- 
step,’ and Brooke’s ‘‘ Ames’ Zouaves March.”’ 
Among the Easter Carols is a collection at fifteen 
cents, with the following attractive titles: ‘‘ Easter 
Flowers are Blooming” ; ‘‘ Lift up, Lift up your 
Voices’? ; On Wings of Living Light’; ‘* Rise, 
Glorious Conqueror, Rise !’’; *‘ Sing Sweet Car- 
ols’’; ‘* Springtide Birds are Singing.”’ 


Easter Carbs. Messrs. L. Prang & 
Co. are out with their annual array of art delica- 
cies, and the subjects are peculiarly appropriate, 
the artistic execution of the designs exceptionally 
good, the sentiments choice, and the embellish- 
ments of the more attractive ones are in good taste. 
These are the artists who have contributed to this 
year’s exhibition of beauty and sentiment: Mrs. 
O. E, Whitney, Miss Helen W. Emery, Miss L. 
B. Comins, Mrs. Phebe Jenks, Walter Satterlee, 
Henry Sandham, Miss E. Matlack, Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, Miss Fidelia Bridges, Mrs. E. T. 
Fisher, H. Giacomelli, F. Schuyler Mathews, W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Among the flower designs par- 
ticularly apposite to Easter are flowers on birch 
bark, on realistic bits of paper with verses inscribed 
in fac-simile of handwriting; flowers combined 
with little landscapes, and several series combined 
with crosses, some of them being arranged with 
ribbon ends for book-marks,—a Brace substitute 
for fringes. A very delicate pair of chicken pict- 
ures charms by its artistic rendering of this emblem 
of resurrection; a very pretty series of children 
and cherubs set in flowers; and aseries of children 
singing Easter carols among butterflies and spring 
blossoms. One of the designs shows the child 
among Easter lilies; in the other is a little girl 
listening to a group of birds singing among apple 
blossoms. Birds are further represented by an 
interesting series of bluebirds. Among the more 
important figure cards are two cherubs amon 
lilies, —a thoroughly Easter conception. One ca 
represents a female figure, who holds a passion 
flower in her hand, resting against a tomb, and 
looking out to the breaking clond of an early 
morning. In the other floats an Easter angel with 
outspread wings, lilies in her arms, against blue 
sky, and delicately tinted, but undefined, orna- 
mental background. All these come plain and 
fringed, and some are made into double cards, 
with appropriate Easter verses. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Winter in Central America and Mexico; by Helen J. 
Sanborn; price $1 50.... Down the West Branch ; or, 
Camps and Tramps around Katahdin; by Capt. Charles 
A. J. Farrar; illus.; price $1.25.... Forgotten Meanings, 
or, An Hour with a yoy by Alfred Waites; price 
50 cents.... Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, 
for Young Children ; . Horace Grant; price 50 cents. 
Boston: Lee & 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, Vol. II.; 
price 60 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

A New Departure for Girls; by Margaret Sidney; price 
75 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

A Short History of Tapestry; by Eugene Muntz; trans- 
lated by Louisa J. Davis. New York: Cassell & Co. 

How we Got our Bible; by J. Paterson Smyth, LL.B.; 
price G0cents. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

First Steps in Latin; by R. F. Leighton, Ph.D.; price, 
81.22. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Poets and Problems; yf George Willis Cooke; price, 
#150. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

National Academy Notes and Complete Catalogue of 
Sixty-first Spring Exhibition, National Academy of De- 
sign, New York’ edited by G. M. Kurtz; price 50 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

My Journal in Foreign Lands; by Florence Trail. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Ranchman’s Stories; by Howard Seely; price $1.00. 
-»- A Daughter of Fife; by Amelia E. Barr; ce $1.00. 


--..The Captain of the Janizaries; by James M. Ludlow; 
price $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
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SUMMER REST AND TRAVEL. 

TOPEKA IN THE Pornt- 
EB FOR THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—A TRIP or UN- 
EXCELLED IMPORTANCE AND INTEREST. 


NrAGARA N, Y., April 2, 1886. 
Editor of Journal of Education: 

‘‘ Where and how shall we spend the summer 
vacation ?”? is a question of absorbing interest and 
importance to thousands of our New-England 
people, even at this early period of the season. It 
is especially interesting to teachers, after the close 


and wearying confinement of the school -room. 
We cannot therefore overestimate the advantages 
of associations which decide the question of 
whither for us, and annually hold meetings 
at various interesting centers throughout the 
country. The very fact of the influence of 
travel, of meeting aud associating with cultivated 
and intelligent society; of becoming familiarized 
with grand and beautiful scenery: of realizing the 
vastness and greatness of the world in which we 
dwell ; personally visiting and locating ineffaceably 
upon our minds the important and large cities of our 
country, and their means of support, their objects 
of interest, the manners, habits, and customs of 
their people, —wise parents and teachers well know 
how to estimate. 

None who attended the convention held in Mad- 
ison in 1884, but remember with infinite pleasure 
every incident connected with that trip and meet- 
ing, and no wiser, more excellent selection could 
have been made than that of Topeka for the great 
gathering of this year,—taking us again into a far 
different section of the Union than any to which we 
have yet been called; serving as it were to give to 
us a fresh chapter in our geographies; opening to 
our view new scenes, new objects of interest, and 
a splended insight into the oft-described 

WONDERS OF THE ‘FAR WEST.”’ 

Feeling the necessity of a much-needed rest, it 
lately occurred to us, with spare time upon our 
hands and, fortunately a little surplus of our much- 
decried ‘‘ silver dollars,’’ that we could not better 
aid the co-laborers of the school-room than to go 
leisurely along, as an avant courier, over the terri- 
tory between Boston and Topeka. . 

Now for the journey. Having read and re-read 
the pabulum prepared by the genial literary pro- 
ducers of the railways, my mind was made up to 
try the Boston and Albany and its connections, 
and so with ‘ reticule ’’ in hand we found ourself 
counting out silver dollars to the courteous ticket- 
seller, who in exchange passed out a half-yard 
or so of paper entitling us to ride in a first-class 
car from Boston to Chicago on the Fast Western 
Express, leaving at 3.00 p. m. 

Promptly as the gong strikes we are starting on 
our journey, and located as we are in the rear car 

of the train, a most favorable opportunity is af- 
forded ‘‘ to see all we can see,’’ as on this trip we 
are in for a thorough observance of everything 
possible. Speeding rapidly out through the fast- 
improving ‘‘ Back Bay’? district, a splendid view 
of the city itself, as well as the suburbs of n, 
famous for their beautiful villas and drives, is 
afforded. 

The Boston and Albany management are evi- 
dently vieing with their patrons residing on their 
line in these suburbs, by providing them with sta- 
tions in keeping with their surroundings. The 
new station at Brighton, the capacious buildings 
at Newton, Newtonville, West Newton, and Au- 
burndale, seemed, as we passed them, to be mod- 
els of convenience, style, and architecture ; and the 
plotted grounds surrounding, in entire keeping 
with the private houses and grounds of those tak- 
ing the trains at these stations. 

As we approach the city of Worcester we are 
upon elevated ground, and in full view of Lake 
Quinsigamond. Concerning the beauties and nat- 
ural attractions of this pretty sheet of water and 
its surroundings, a book might easily be written 
and yet not exhaust the subject, but 

WE MUST HURRY ON. 

Leaving the pretty and rapidly growing city 
of Worcester, we approach and enter into the 
scenic portion of the line, and, as we rapidly roll 
through the pretty towns of Spencer, Teast and 
W est Brookfield, Warren, and West Warren, we 
notice that Nature has here displayed her handi- 
work in revealing to us some of her prettiest pieces 
of landscape, for which New England in general, 
but Massachusetts in particular, is noted. Soon 
Springfield is reached, refreshments obtained, and 
off we go to the famous “‘ Berkshire Hills,”’ the 
scenery through which is most indescribably beau- 
tifal, and a trip once made will never be forgotten. 
Leaving Springfield. we approach what may be 
fairly termed the most interesting scenery in New 
England, which attracts at once the artist’s and 
the tourist’s eye: on either hand, towering away 
above us are the far famed hills, and here Dame 
Nature shows her transcending beauty. 

Winding around the stream, she at first, as it 
were, covers her face coyly; yet, as the train ad- 
vances she boldly removes her hands and exposes 
to the tourist and sight-seer a profile rich in beauty 
and handsome in feature, presenting at each turn 
4 perfect kaleidoscope of natural attractions; and, 
as the great galaxy of beauties are presented in 
the mountains of Switzerland, the grandeur of 
Italy and of France, so can the stern and noble 
expression of our Berkshire hills modestly thrust 
itself in upon the claimants for expressions of praise, 

and, if not to receive the prize, at least be furnished 
with the highest commendation. Occasionally the 
mountains seem to unlock their embrace and re- 
veal to the traveler 


A LOVELY, PICTURESQUE COUNTRY, 


as beautiful as man’s eye could wish to behold; 
and from the stern old hillsides sloping gracefully 


away, we are permitted through arches of trees to 
have, as we might say, only a tantalizing and tor- 
menting glance at the panorama of the valleys and 
landscape so graciously provided by Nature. From 
Westfield to Pittsfield this charming scenery con- 
tinues, but the most beautiful and interest- 
ing is yet to come, for we are now approaching 
the valley and majestic hills guarding and keep- 
ing in place the Hudson River, justly termed the 
Rhine of America. Looking down the hillsides 
bearing all the shades of green, contrasting and 
harmonizing as only Nature can arrange her bou- 
quets, and dotted hither and thither are the pretty 
white houses of the thrifty inhabitants, and we re- 
gret that the time cannot be spared at this moment 
to leave the train and, sitting down in reverie, take 
in with unbroken clasp the beauties we have seen. 

_As we near the Hudson, what a magnificent 
sight! Nature has given her kaleidoscope another 
turn, and, though we think she has been showing 
us her finest architectural piles in her mountains, 
and her best paintings in her valleys and plains, 
yet she has preserved to the last the best and most 
beautiful of all. As far as the eye can see are 
the grand old Catskill Mountains raising their 
barren heads, and seemingly the sturdy old guar- 
dian of the placid Hudson at their base, while 
every moment attracts our attention to the beauties 
before us. As we pass down the grade leading to 
Albany, we find we are in an immense coliseum,— 
a great, close, vast amphitheatre of hills, the niches 
in whose sides form a gallery, that man in all his 
power and strength of mind can never hope to imi- 
tate. Crossing the Hudson River bridge we leave 
the Boston and Albany railroad, which has given 
us so much varied pleasure, and find ourselves upon 
the ‘‘ only four track road in the world’’; viz., 
the New York and Hudson River railroad. 

It, however, being vow time to retire, we had to 
forego the ro of seeing the scenery between 
Albany and Buffalo, on the line of the New York 
Central and Hudson River railroad, which passes 
through the richest and most attractive portions 
of New York State, entering such cities as Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. My 
next will tell you of “ What I Know of the Great 
Niagara Falls Route,’’—the Michigan Central rail- 
road. Yours truly, CARLISLE,” 


MISSOURI. 


THE SCHOOLS OF KANSAS CITY. 

Kansas City grows so rapidly in population that, 
notwithstanding the liberal supply of additional 
school buildings made every year, her schools are 
crowded. Three new schools will be erected this 
summer, giving an additional seating capacity of 
1,509; and for these schools, three principals and 
twenty-one teachers will be elected. This will give 
a teaching force of over two hundred teachers, and 
there will then be twenty-one schools. The course 
of study here is about the same as in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston, with the ex- 
ception that the work is completed in sixty-three 
months instead of eighty. Each school is presided 
over by a principal who teaches half his time and 
devotes the rest to supervision. Supt. Greenwood 
will recommend to the Board of Education that 
hereafter, in the larger schools, the principals will 
have assistants in their rooms, ar will conduct 
only three or four recitations a day. This is a 
move in the right direction, as all will see when 
the character of the school population is consid- 
ered. The public schools are very popular, and 
the youth of the city are educated almost entirely 
inthem. At every spring election the people cheer- 
fully vote the school tax, and this year they will 
vote an additional bonded indebtedness of $75,000, 
to be devoted exclusively to building school-houses. 

Politics is kept out of the schools. The Board 
of Education is non-partisan. Two members are 
elected each year. ‘The political parties nominate 
the same two men, hence there is no opposition. 
The success of the schools is due as much to this as 
to anything else connected with them. 

The teachers meet in their respective schools 
once in every four weeks, and discuss questions 
pertaining to these schools ; and on Saturday morn- 
ing of every fourth week all the teachers meet in 
the high-school building and repair to their re- 
spective grades and discuss questions in the line of 
their individual work, after which they assemble 
in the large hall of the building, hear papers on 
various subjects read, and then they discuss them. 
These meetings make the Kansas City teacher a 
wide-awake, well-informed, progressive worker. 

At the last institute, Supt. Greenwood was pre- 
sented, by the teachers, with a certificate of mem- 
bership as life director in the National Council of 
Education. No man in the West stands higher in 
educational circles than Prof. J. M. Greenwood, 
and no man is more deserving of the high position 
he holds than he. He is the teacher’s friend, and 
presenting the certificate to him was but an honest 
expression of the good will that the teachers bear 
him, together with the desire to add another good 
man to the long list of eminent scholars composing 
that council. 

The schools run nine months in the year, and 
the salary of principals is from $100 to $140 a 
month, and that of assistants is $65. Many of the 
teachers do normal work during the summer, and 
some are already engaged for as many as 
institutes. _ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

WM. P. CLoruier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
‘*T preseribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a 
hard student, for wakefulness, extreme nervous- 
ness, ete, He reports great benefit.” 


Western Department. 


INDIANA. 
ANSWERS TO INDIANA STATE BOARD 
QUESTIONS. 
(See JOURNAL, April 15.) 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Theroom contains 89.41} square yards, which, 
at 15 cents per square yard, will cost $13.41} to 
plaster it. 

2. The molasses cost $90, sold at } of a dollar 
aa brought 133}. Gain, $133} — $00 = 


3. On one cow $36 = 120 per cent. of the cost. 
1 per cent. = $30, and 100 per cent. of the cost = 
$30. Gain, $6.00. 

On the other cow, $36 = 80 per cent. of the 
cost. 1 per cent. of the cost = .45, and 100 per 
cent = $45 ; lost $9.00 on this cow. On both 
transactions lost the difference between $9.00 and 
$6.00 = $3.00 


4. = and fof : =3. 
31+ = 


i= 

5. 10 bu, 3.5 pks. 7% qts. } pt. = 711} pts. 

6. When } of a yard of velvet ceauh $5.06, t of 
a yard costs $12, ¢ cost $6}, and } cost $54. 

7. ¥ (.030625) =.175, (8048.625 = 14.5, their 
sum = 14,675. 

8. .32 of a day = 7h. 40m, 48s. .14 of an hour 
= 8m. 36s. The difference is Th. 32m. 12s. 

9. By reducing the fractions to a common de- 
nominator, and dividing the numerator of the div- 
idend by the numerator of the divisor, it will be 
observed that the result is the same as to invert 
the divisor and multiply numerator by numerator, 
and denominator by denominator. 


GRAMMAR, 


1, By their forms and by the use of auxiliaries. 

2. Future time may be expressed by the present 
tense. Example: It may rain (to-morrow). 

3. Three: Masculine, feminine, and neuter,— 
because gender is determined by sex or non-sex. 

4. A relative pronoun both represents a preced- 
ing noun or pronoun, and connects with it a de- 
pendent clause. An interrogative pronoun is sim- 
ply used in asking a question. 

5. From its use as a relative, whether antecedent 
or relative. 

6. The distinguishing mark of the verb is its 
possesion of grammatical forms to denote varieties 
of person, number, time, and mode of predication. 

7. Sentential analysis is of the greatest impor- 
tance in teaching grammar, for it teaches the fo - 
ical relations of the constituent elements in the ex- 
pression of thought. 

8. Complex declarative sentence. Grammatical 
subject, ‘‘ which.’’ Logical subject, ‘‘ that which 
really belongs to the mind of the reader.’’ Pred- 
icate, ‘‘is attributed,’’ modified by the adjective 
element, ‘‘ to that of the writer.’’ 

9. ** Which’’ is a relative pronoun equivalent to 
thing which’’; belongs”’ is its predicate. 
Reader is noun, common, object of preposition of. 

10. Very limited, and confined to advanced 
grades. Object to test knowledge of construction. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Glasgow is in the southwestern part of Scot- 
land, on the river Clyde. It is a leading manu- 
facturing city and commercial get. Amsterdam 
is located on an arm of the Zuyder Zee, in the 
eastern part of the Netherlands. 

2. Louisiana has a mild climate. Its chief pro- 
ductions are, sugar, cotton, and rice. 

3. The tropical rains of Abyssinia, and further 
south, cause the lower Nile to overflow its banks 
from June to December. It slowly rises for three 
months, and as slowly recedes. 

4. Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 
Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain; Jamaica to 
Great Britain. Hayti is an independent republic. 

5. (Cannot print a map of the Missouri river.) 

6. Havana, eastern part and souee of Cuba; 
Caleutta, in the western part of British India; 
Rio Janerio, the western part of Brazil. 

7. Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. Rice 
and cotton. 

8. West Virginia, Louisiana, New York. 

9. Cleveland, Ohio, has the double advantage of 
water and railroad transportation ; abundance of 
water privileges for manufacturing ey 
and is in the center of coal regions, and of easy 
access to iron-ore-producing countries. 

10. The chief exports are, grains, flax-seed, 
lumber, wool, flax, hemp, and cattle. St. Peters- 
burg is the chief point of exportation. 


HISTORY. 


1. The Ordinance of 1787, organizing the north- 
western territory, among other important things 
stipulated that slavery should be prohibited. 

2. England claimed the right to impress United 
States seamen. The American people adopted 
the motto of ‘‘ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.”’ 

3. The discovery of gold in California hastened the 
building up of a new State, whose application for 
admission to the Union reopened the slave contro- 
versy, and being admitted as a free State gave the 
balance of power to the Northern States. 

4. The purchase of Alaska. 

5. This country has gained immeasurably by the 


three| Civil War. In freedom there is strength, anda 


free nation is stronger than a ha/f-free nation. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. The structure of glands, when examined un- 
der a microscope, resembles a bunch of grapes. 
They are made up of a collection of cells, having 
the power of secreting or separating some peculiar 
substance from the blood or animal fluids. A 
gland is composed of follicles opening into a com- 
mon duct for the conveyance of its products. 


There are two classes of glands, one called duct- 
less glands, for the modification of fluids which 
pass through them, as the mesenteric and lymphatic 
glands; and the other for the secretion of fluids, 
which are either useful in the animal economy, or 
require to be rejected from the body, as the sal- 
ivary glands. 

2. The skin is a thin, transparent, dry mem- 
brane, devoid of nerves and vessels which covers 
all the surface of the body, except the part which 
corresponds to the nails. It is composed of two 
layers,—cutis vera and cuticle. The cutis vera is 
composed of white fibrous tissue, which is pro- 
longed internally into the sub-cutaneous tissue, 
and is condensed externally into an homogeneous 
expansion, which is thrown into countless eleva- 
tions, called papilla. The epidermis consists of 
separate and distinct cells, of which those of the 
inver layer are spherical and contain the pigment 
granules; while those of the outer layer are meta- 
morphosed into scales. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


1. Teaching children to read by the a-b-c meth- 
od is a synthetic method ; teaching to read by the 
word method or sentence-method is analytic. By 
synthesis is meant from the paris to the whole; 
by analysis is meant the opposite. 

2. By the intuitive action of the intellectual 
principle solicited by objects external to itself. 
By intuition and observation,—more by the ana- 
lytic than the synthetic process, 

3. A child should never be deprived of his orig- 
inality in writing. My reason for this answer is, 
the child’s individuality is all that remains to be 
educated. 

4. The main object to be accomplished in the 
study of United States History in the schools is 
to encourage independent thought and research. 

5. The first step in teaching numbers is to give 
concrete significance to the characters used to rep- 
resent numbers, ‘This is based upon the principle 
of proceeding from the concrete to the abstract, 


STATE NEWS. 

The people of Indianapolis are still exercised 
over the question why so few boys are in the high 
school, and the matter is being discussed in the 
papers by all classes of people, who bring forward 
all kinds of reasons, and each has a panacea of 
his or her own to offer as a curative. 

There is one peculiarity of the course of study 
that is remarkable, and that is the abridged course 
of U.S. History. There is certainly amplification 
needed in that particular, as at present a pupil 
must get his knowledge of his own country almost 
entirely out of school. 

Co. Supt. Mess of Franklin has accepted a gov- 
ernment clerkship, and tendered his resignation. 

President Mills of Earlham College recently 
held a conference with the principals of the acad- 
emies at Plainfield, Spiceland, Bloomingdale, 
Sand Creek, Westfield, Fairmont, and New Lon- 
don, at which a uniform course of study, based 
upon the requirements of the college course, was 
agreed upon. This ought to prove of great ad- 
vantage to the college. 

Supt. Mather of Warsaw was recently off duty 
for some time, owing to the illness and death of 
his father. 

W. T. Doggett, formerly a 

of the State, has been ordaine 
Presbyterian Church. 
* The trustees of Butler University, at Indianap- 
olis, have determined to send the members of the 
faculty among the people on lecturing tours, and 
by this means strive to awaken a greater interest 
in this institution. 

The Vincennes meeting of the Southern Indi- 
ana teachers was a grand success. Madison was 
selected as the place for the next meeting, with 
Supt. J. H. Martin, chairman of the Ex. Com. 
E. A. Bryan, of Vincennes, was elected president ; 
Edith L. Jackman, of Mitchell, secretary; and 
Sapt. Funk, of Corydon, treasurer. 

The Board of Managers of the State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle at the recent meeting accepted the 
resignation of Supt. McPherson of Wayne Co., 
and appointed Supt. W. H. Elson, of Parke Co., 
in his stead. ‘The officers chosen for the coming 
yearare: Pres., Supt. R. G. Boone, of Frankfort ; 
Sec. and Treas., Deputy State Supt. H. M. Skin- 
ner. Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, of Marion, and 
President Boone, were appointed to take charge of 
supplementary reading. Mrs. McRae, Professor 
Carhart of De Pauw, President Boone, and Mr. 
Skinner will have charge of examinations. Mrs. 
R. A. Moffitt of Rushville, Mrs. MeRae, and 
Mr. Skinner are the committee on finance. Mrs. 
Mattie Curl Dennis, of Richmond; Professor Car- 
hart, and President Boone, were chosen to address 
the County Superintendents’ Convention in June. 
The board is very, thoroughly organized ; and all 
members of the Committee possess energy, tact, 
and familiarty with their duties that promises an 
unusually profitable year’s work. They will hold 
another meeting the last of this month, when a 
course of study will be arranged. 

Supt. A. N. Crecraft, of the Brookville schools, 
has been elected county superintendent of Frank- 
lin in place of M. A. Mess resigned. 

W. C. Washburne, a former teacher of this 
State, now has charge of one of the Cincinnati 
districts, with twenty-four teachers under him. 

There will be a very general observance of 
** Arbor Day’’ by the schools of the State. 


rominent teacher 
a minister in the 


— The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy ! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled 


As if I were a boy, — Longfellow, 
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THE SARATOGA SUMMER. 
SCHOOL. 


The 9th of July, 1881, after the close of the 
session of the American Institute of Instruction, 
the Normal School of Languages was opened for 
the first time in St. Albans, Vt., under Prof. S. M. 
Stern, director of Sterns’s School of Languages of 
New York City. In the following year, the 
American Institute held its annual meeting in Sar- 
atoga, N. Y., and the Normal School followed 
these. Since then, Saratoga Springs has become 
the permanent summer home of the Normal School 


of Languages. Other institutions, attracted by the 
great advantages «f the place, have followed the 
example ; and the$ prospects are that Saratoga 
Springs will become one of the great national edu- 
cational centers. 

“‘ The Natural Method,” according to the prin- 
ciples as illustrated in Prof. Stern’s edacational 
works, is here applied in treating the modern lan- 
guages. In modern education there is no principle 
of greater importance than that every scholar 
should receive such attention and such treatment as 
his peculiar individuality demands. It is impossi- 
ble to carry out successfully this principle in large 
classes. The Saratoga Summer School permits, 
therefore, only small classes. These classes are 
given in charge of efficient professors of the faculty 
of Stern’s School of Languages of New York City. 
The reputation of the school has spread from year 
to year, so that the list now shows names from 
States as far West as Nebraska and California. 
Former students of the Saratoga Summer School 
are now occupying positions as successful teachers | 
of the modern languages. 


Social Factor.”’ The institute closed om Friday, 
and was considered a great success. 

We have examined with mueh pleasure the an- 
nual report of W. H. Ray, principal of the Hyde 
Park high school. The school year in Hyde Park 
closes March 31, 1886. The total enrollment for 
the year is 105, and the percentage of attendance 


96.2; the alumni number, 83." Mary A. Wait, | 
Mary Noble, and Mary E. Lewis are the assistant | 


teachers. The school is in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and Mr. Ray deserves much credit for this 
state of things. A vew building is in process of 
erection, which promises to be an elegant structure. 


KentTucky.—Supt. Eli F. Brown was called 
to the charge of the Paducah city schools last Au- 
As a result of his energy and good manage- 
ment, the attendance in the lower schools has in- 
creased fifty per cent. and the high school attend- 
ance has been doubled. The schools have been 
put on a new course of work, and thorough super- 
vision has been instituted. Lady principals have 
been put in charge of all the ward buildings, and 
their success has been excellent. Ata recent liter- 
ary entertainment by the high school, $185 were 
cleared for the purchase of reterence books. The 
study of history, literature, and science has taken 
a rapid growth. Many other evidences of progress 
are evident. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—The State Normal took a holiday 
and observed the Governor's appointment of Ar- 
bor Day. On this occasion the seniors planted 
their class tree, and the school united in placing 

some additional trees on the school grounds. 


‘sued a circular urging upon the school authorities 


The teachers of Clay Co. met at Clay Center, 
President Taylor of the normal 


on the 2d inst. 
school gave an evening lecture. F. J. Baker con- 


| ducts the summer institute. 


setting apart Saturday, April 24, as Arbor Day. 
He requests the codperation of the directors and 
teachers of the public schools and the boards of 
management of all public institutions in making 
the day generally observed. Supt. Kiehle has is- 


the importance of making this emphatically a tree- 
planting holiday for the district schools. 

In the recent state high-school examinations, 32 
out of the 33 pupils from Fergus Falls passed suc- 
cessfully. 

Miss Kate Peltis, of Winona, has been ——— 
in the Anoka public schools in place o iss 
Storms, pan on account of ill-health. 

Two St. Paul teachers have been placed on the 
program of the National Teachers’ Association, 
which meets at Topeka in July. Miss Laura 
Hand will have an essay on ‘‘ Order of Subjects 
in a Course of Study,” and Miss Laughlin on 
‘* Illustrative Exercises in Drawing.’’ Supt. 
Kiehle will deliver an address on ‘‘ Should 
Ancient Languages be Taught in State High 
Sehools.”’ 

The entrance examination to the Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology will be held at the St. 
Paul high school, June 3 and 4, conducted by 
Professor Weitbrecht. 

Col. F. W. Park: r, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress at the Winona Normal School recently. 

The schools of Luverne have been closed for the 
spring term in consequence of the prevalence of 
diphtheria among the children. A compromise 
was effected with the teachers by paying them for 
two months of the term. 

The Worthington public schools,—Levi Wright, 
principal,—closed the winter term with interesting 
exercises. ‘The enrollment for the term was 292, 
and the average attendance 227. The roll of 
honor includes 36 pupils who were in school the 
entire term and were neither absent nor tardy. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


C State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—Supt. Cornell says that the county 
associations of teachers are doing much good, and 
he is pleased to notice that such associations are 
springing up all over the State, and they exhibit a 
great deal of activity and a healthful spirit. 

The Leadville schools close this week for the 
year, after six monthsof school. Owing to the de- 
pressed condition of the finances of Lake county, 
the schools are only keeping six months of this 
school year, three months less than usual. Next 
year they hope to keep school for eight months. 

Prof. R. W. Temple, principal of Grand June- 
tion schools, died, March 6, of pulmonary disease. 
Prof. Temple came to Colorado for his health, 
and, after spending some years in farm life, he 
felt so far recovered that he reéntered school work, 
taking charge of the Grand Junction school last 
September. The effort proved_fatal. 


State Editor, Geo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—At a recent meeting of the Board 
of School Inspectors, N. C. Dougherty was unan- 
imously reélected city superintendént of schools of 
Peoria. 

The Boone Co. Teachers’ Institute was held 
during the usual spring vacation of schools. De- 

ite the bad weather, the enrollment reached 116. 
Many visitors were present from different parts of 
the State: George UC. Mastin of Carroll Co., M. 
M. Alden of Durand, C. M. Bardwell of Marengo, 
Miss May Frye of Rockford, Miss Eva Smedley 
of Evanston, and others. An able corps of in- 
structors were present during the week. C. J. 
Kinnie, county superintendent of Winnebago Co., 
had charge of arithmetic and amar; P. R. 
Walker, superintendent of the kford schools, 
taught geography and history, and lectured on 
pedagogy; Mis Todd, the training teacher of the 
schools of East Aurora, conducted the exercises in 
reading, language, and number work. State Supt. 
Raab gave an interesting talk Thursday afternoon 


President Sanders of the Fort Scott Normal 
will instruct at Fredonia during the last two weeks 
of the summer institute. It seems to be eminently 
proper that an institute should be allowed to de- 
part from the usual fonr weeks’ rule to get such a 
man as he for two weeks, when he cannot be had 
for any longer time. Some one else will do his 
work the other two weeks. 


Leavenworth papers announce that Supt. Fitz- 
patrick of that city has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect at the close of the current school 
year. The Board urge him to withdraw the resig- 
nation, and have given him leave of absence to 
visit California and recuperate for half a month. 


We are informed that G. W. Combs will con- 
duct Trego Co. Institute, and Principal Opp of 
Wa Keeney schools will instruct. Supt. Ham- 
mond and others of Wichita purpose to conduct a 
ten weeks’ normal institute, beginning some time 
in May. 

Beginning with April, Professor Bailey of the 
State Normal conducts a mathematical department 
in the Western School Journal. 


The State Board of Education met, April 9, 
and discussed the revision of the course of study 
for normal institutes. There will probably be 
some changes in constitution, history, orthography, 
physics or natural philosophy, and physiology. 
Those who are now planning institute programs 
will be interested to know that the plan for or- 
thography will probably be cut to ten days, and 
that for physiology lengthened to twenty. 

The local Executive Committee met in Topeka 
recently, and considered the prospect for the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Correspondence 
gives increasing promise of a large attendance, and 
a recent canvass of the city shows that all who 
come will be accommodated. 


State Editor O. WHITMAM, Red Wing. 
Minnesora.—The Duluth Board of Educa- 
tion has decided to build a new school-house. The 
enrol]ment in the city schools for March was 1,647, 


on ‘School Discipline.”’ In the evening he lect- 
ured to a large audience on “ ion as & 


and for the year, 2,012. 
Governor Hubbard has issued a proclamation 


The new university building of the college of 
Mechanic Arts will be completed by midsummer. 
The outfit and apparatus will cost some $15,000, 
and will be very complete. It is announced that 
Professor Peebles will resign his professorship and 
enter the legal profession. 

Arrangements have been made by which grad- 
uates of the Miuneapolis high school may enter the 
sub-freshman class without examination. The 
petition of the students of the university for a mil- 
itary instructor having received about one hundred 
signatures, has been referred to the Hon. J. S. 
Pillsbury, regent, and President Northrop, with 
power to act. 

The March apportionment of Austin City dis- 
trict is $2,593.15. 

The March pay-roll of the St. Paul city school 
teachers amounted to $17,000. 

Brainard employs 12 teachers and one principal ; 
the number of pupils enrolled is 563. 


State| Editor, A. F. ONDERDONE, Albany. 

New YorkK.—Big thing for Cornel) University : 
Jumbo has bequeathed his heart to her. It is in 
good spirits, and so are the students of anatomy ; 
in fact, the latter are wild over the acquisition, 

u ndrew S. Draper has taken possession 
of the office of State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
and on as his deputy, Hon. Chas. R. Skin- 
ner. The latter is regarded everywhere as an em- 
inently fit appointment. The incoming officials 

peak in the most complimentary terms of the con- 

ition in which their predecessors left the affairs of 
the office. In reply to a question, Deputy Skinner 
said: ‘‘ We find everything posted up to date; the 
clerical force in a high state of perfection; and Mr. 
Morrison steps out of this department with a record 
that any official may be prond of.”’ F. B. Shea 
sueceeds Mr. Brice as stenographer. It seems to be 
pretty well understood that Mr. Geo. B. Weaver, 


The regents of the university have formerly ac- 
cepted the library of the late Harmanus Bleeker, 
consisting of 4,000 volumes. 

At a special meeting of the board of trustees of 
Vassar College, held April 6, Rev. James M. 
Taylor, of Providence, R. I.,-was unanimously 
elected permanent president of the college. 

As we predicted, the bill to abolish the regents 
of the university has been reported adversely by the 
committee on public education. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
On10.—Sections 4072 and 4075 of the Ohio 
school law have been so amended as to set apart 
all the examination fees for the support of teach- 
ers’ institutes, the necessary traveling expenses of 
the examiners being paid out of the county treas- 
ury. This will increase the institute fund, and is 
a move in the right direction. For the adoption 
of this judicious measure, we understand the chief 
credit is due to Mr. Williams, representative from 
Columbiana, who is manifesting very commend- 
able zeal in behalf of public education. 

A general mass meeting, in the interest of the 
public schools of Lake Co., was held at Plains- 
ville, on the 20th ult. ; Eli Olds, Esq., of Madison, 
presiding. Hon. Thomas W. Harvey discussed 
the value and importance of township supervision, 
strongly indorsing the Albaugh bill, which has 
been before the General Assembly this winter. 
Supt. J. H. Shepherd, Hon. H. G. Tryon, H. W. 
Allen, A. C. Pepoon, and others, took a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of several important 
school topics. A resolution was passed asking 
Congress to provide a uniform system of school 
books, to be furnished to all the States and Terri- 
tories free of charge. 

At the last meeting of the National Department 
of Superintendence at Washington, on recommend- 
ation of Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, the term “‘ inter- 
mediate ’’ was recommended instead of grammar, 
as applied to graded schools. 

It has been decided to hold a two weeks’ in- 
stitute at Bellefontaine, beginning Aug. 9. The 
following instructors were employed: C. W. But- 
ler, Defiance; C. W. Bennett, Piqua, and Ed. M. 
Mills, Findlay. 

A very happy month may be spent at Lakeside 
Excellent 


in attendance on the summer school. 
advantages. Expenses very low. For circulars 
send to Prof. R. Parsons, Delaware, O 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A Sanitary Convention, the 
object of which will be to afford an opportunity 
for an expression of opinion on matters relating to 
the public health and the discussion of methods 
looking toward an advancement in the sanitary 
condition of the Commonwealth, the prevention of 
sickness and avoidable death, and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of living, will be held in 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the State 
Bcarl of Health, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, May 12, 13, and 14, 1886, 


UTAn.— Association of New West Education 
Commission Teachers.— The spring association of 
this body, in connection with the Congregational 
ministers, was one of the best ever held. Every 
speech was right to the point, and in the future 
practical subjects will largely be chosen. 

A question-box brought out some intensely in- 
teresting questions, and the wisdom of the Asso- 
ciation was tested. Following are two of them: 
** How can the love of truth best be instilled into 
our children’s minds?’’ ‘‘ How can we best 
overcome the malicious and libelous stories so often 
circulated about us ?”’ 

Friday, the ninth, the topics were wholly of a 
school character. ‘‘ The Berlitz Method of Teach- 
ing German’’ was ably handled by Miss Mary F. 
French of Provo New West School. 

‘Methods in Mental Arithmetic’’ proyoked 
much discussion. This was presented by Miss 
S. J. Lester of Farmington, Utah. Almost all 
seemed to think that Miss Lester unduly pushed 
this study, yet all were certainly benefited by see- 
ing what could be done by a bright teacher with 
bright pupils. 

Prof. Benner spoke of the relation of ‘‘ Ham- 
mond Hall’’ to the New West work in Utah. 
‘* Hammond Hall’ now contains over 200 stu- 
dents, many of them pupils from the lower grades 
of the schools of this Commission. ~ 

**Woman’s Work for Woman and the Home 
in Utah”’ was the last formal subject for discus- 
sions, and closed one of the best semi-annual ses- 
sion that the New West teachers ever had. Not 
all may continue in the work another year, but the 
Commission officers hope so; for never before has 
the work been so well carried on and so much ac- 
complished as during the last year. During the 
winter, fully 1,500 pupils have been taught in the 
26 schools. 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsIN.—The spring institute season closed 
with a one week session at Paysippi, Waushara 
Co., beginning April 12. During the previous 
week institutes were held at Fond du Lae, Eau 
Claire, Middleton (Dane Co.), Darlington, (La 
Fayette Co.), and Independence (Trempeleau 
Co.), and a short session for city teachers in Janes- 
ville. The attendance at several of the institutes 
has been quite large, the Green Co. institute at 
Monroe enrolling nearly 140, the Eau Claire insti- 
tute 130, and the Jefferson Co. institute at Fort 
Atkinson reaching the unusual figure of 160, The 
outline of work has been the same as for the last 
fall sessions, including reviews of primary and dis- 
cussions and exemplifications of middle form work. 
Special attention has been given to the mew branch, 
physiology and hygiene. There is a quite pro- 


deputy under Mr. Morrison, and for fourteen 
years a clerk in the office, isto remain. It is to be 
hoped that rumor is true; for a more courteous, | 


nounced feeling among the normal men of the 
State in favor of giving institute workers some re- 
lief by doing away with the August institutes so 


mencement 


painstaking, aud efficient officer could not well be | as not to hee the fall sessions until the com- 


the school year, 
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West Virernta.— Rob’t A. Armstrong, of 
the graduating class of the University, will have 
charge this summer of the famous old Academy 
at French Creek, Upshur county. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— The Exeter Academy student,—Edward E. 
Floyd of Brookline, Mass.,—who accidentally shot 


Henry Little of Exeter two years age, settled the 
case in court Tuesday by paying Little $1,000. 


The latter had been disabled by the shot for six} has 


months and sued for $10,000. 

— Prof. C. H. Hiteheock of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, State geologist of New Hampshire, and Miss 
Shattuck, of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, have gone to 
the Sandwich Islands to collect specimens for 
their museums. 

— On Saturday, the 17th inst., the senior class at 
Tilden Seminary, with Dr. and Mrs. Barlow, 
went to Woodstock, Vt., to eat the senior dinner. 
Five of this class came from Massachusetts. 

VERMONT, 


— Prof. Ezra Barnard, a graduate of the col- 
lege in the class of *‘ 64,”’ and since a professor in 
two departments of instruction, has been elected 
president of Middlebury College. The students 
signified their approval by ringing the bell and 
serenading the president-elect. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Frank Clapp, born at Belchertown, lately 
died in New York, and left some $43,000 to build 
a library building in his native town. It is now 
nearly completed,— a massive freestone structure. 
Spencer has just appointed a committee to secure 
sites and plans for a $20,000 high school building. 

— Miss Luella E. Fay deserves special credit 
for the success of the industrial exhibition in 
Springfield recently, one of the grandest local ed- 
ucational gatherings of the year. 

— Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director of Harvard 
Observatory, has received the honor of a gold 
medal from the Royal Astronomical Society of 
England. 

— President Carter of Williams College will 
return home from the Carolina Highlands this 
week with health fully restored. 

— The foundation for the new observatory of 
Smith College is very nearly completed. It is 
hoped to have the building ready in June. The 
college commences its summer term on Thursday, 
the 15th, which will end with the annual com- 
mencement Wednesday, June 23. 

E. C. Burbeck, principal of the Mt. Pleasant 
grammar school at Nashua, N. H., since Decem- 
ber, 1874, has resigned, and accepted a similar 
position at Lawrence. 


Boston Board because of ill health is to be 
— Dr. John B, Moran’s unanimous reélection 
by the Boston School Board as Instructor in Hy- 
giene was a testimony of confidence in the office 
and the officer. 
— The Brookline high school has sent pupils to 
Harvard every year but one, in 31 years, at an 


aren age of 17. 

— The complete equipment in physical and 
chemical paratus for Smith Academy, Hatfield, 
arrived. These improvements give the school 
unrivaled facilities for scientific instruction. The 
classes in chemistry take up practical work in anal- 
ysis this term. 

— At Warren, ground has been broken for a 
new high school building, to cost $18,000. 

— At West Warren, the grammar school-house 
lately destroyed by fire is to be replaced by a new 
one already begun, to cost $8,000. 

— Edward Ayres, late of the Orange high 
school, is in his second year at Warren as superin- 
tendent. 

—Boston’s school expense in 1877 was $1,503,200 
It decreased steadily till 1882, when it was $1,323,- 
626. Since then it has increased slowly until it 
was $1,373,789, last year. The expense increased 
but three per cent., though the pupils increased 
six per cent. This year the number of pupils in- 
creases more rapidly, and the expense must even up. 

— Schoolboys are striking for shorter hours. 
The teachers are returning the compliment by 
striking,—the boys. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— Mr. Harlord, a graduate of Edinburg Uni- 

versity, has opened a school in Noank. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— By vote of the Board of Education, an exhi- 
bition of school and hand work will be held in 
High School Hall, New Haven, June 9, 10,.11, 
and 12, from 9 a.m. tol0 p.m. The object of 
this exhibition is to awaken a more intelligent in- 
terest in the subject of manual training and to 
afford to patrons and citizens generally an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what attainments the children in 
the public schools have made in penmanship, 
drawing, and other forms of hand work. The 
exhibits will be confined to the work of pupils 
who have been in the schools during the past year, 
but no exception will be taken to work done out 
of school hours or at home. 

— Windsor Locks public schools finished the 
winter term last week, the closing exercises of the 
high school being held on Friday last. The speci- 
mens of penmanship exhibited in the different 
grades attracted a great deal of attention on ac- 
count of their legibility and accurate letter-forms. 


H. Plammer’s retirement from the! 


TeacueErs who have spent years in aia TOPEKA VIA FITCHBURG 


aration for their profession, often desert it 
and attempt to enter business with no prep- 
aration atall. Teachers looking for business 
opportunities in the West should not fail, 
first of all, to secure the practical training 
afforded by H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Busi- 
ness College, which stands at the head of 
the practical schools of the country. It is 
the great leader,— its facilities being un- 
questioned. 


A VALUABLE PRIZE. 


A ror “ Hotmes Day.” 


We take pleasure in offering our readers 
either of the following valuable prizes for 
THE BEST PROGRAM of EXERCISES 
for HotmesDay, 

This exercises should not exceed 2000 words, and 
the Premium Exercise will be published in August 
in THE JOURNAL, for the use of teachers, for a 
Holmes Day in September. Al/ MSS. should be 
sent to the ** Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION,”’ on or before July 20th. 

Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


1. THE LAST LEAF: A Poem. Printed in fac- 
simile of the handwriting of Dr. HOLMES, and with 


esigns by F. HOPKINSON SMITH and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. A new holiday volume 
Quarto. $10.00. 


2.THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES, con- 
taining The Autocrat, The Professor, an¢ 
The Poet, inthree volumes; and Poems, and 
Elsie Venner, each one volume. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $10 00. 

3. TEN DOLLARS (810.00) WORTH OF PUB- 
LICATIONS selected from the following list: 
Holmes'’s Grandmother's Story, and Other 
Poems; with Portrait, Kiographical Sketch, and 
Notes: in the Riverside Literature Series, No. 6: 1 

cents. 

Holmes’ Leaflets. Edited by Joseruine F. Hope- 
DON; with a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Llus- 
trations; 12mo. For set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 48 
cents ; for Leaflets or Pamphiet separately, 24 cents 

Favorite Poems: My Hunt after “ The Cap- 
tain,” contained in Modern Classica No 30 40 cts. 

Selections from the Breakfast-Table Series, and 
from Pages from an Old Volume of Life, con- 
tained in Modern Classics No. 33. 40 cents. 

The Atlantic Life-Size Portrait, size 24x30. Teach- 
ers’ price, 80 cents. 

A fine steel Portrait, size 642 x10. 25 cents. 


5 |stop over. 


R. R. 


The Fitchburg railroad company has arranged 
for special rates for eastern teachers: 

To Topeka and return via West Shore Route 
and Niagara Falls: From Boston, $41.00; from 
Providence, $41.00 ; from Fitchburg, $40.00 ; from 
Worcester, $40.00; from Greenfield, $38.00; and 
proportionataly from other points in New England. 

‘lo Topeka and return via Erie and Boston line : 
From Boston, $39.50; from Providence, $40.00 ; 
from Worcester, $39.00; from Fitchburg, $39.00 ; 
from Greenfield, $38.00; and proportionally from 
other points in New England. 

Arrangements have been made for those going 
via West Shore Route for a stop over at N — 
Falls and Chicago; and for those who go via Erie 
and Boston line for a stop-over at Chicago. 

Our train service is first-class in every particular, 
leaving Boston at 8.30 a. m. (express), arriving at 
Niagara Falls at midnight and Chicago the fol- 
lowing night at 8 o'clock. The 3 p.m. Fast Lim- 
ited Express arrives at Niagara Falls at 7 o'clock 
next morning, and at Chicago at 9 p.m. The 
Pacific Express leaves Boston at 7 p. m., arriving 
at Niagara Falls next day at 1 o'clock, and Chi- 

the following morning at 7.30. 
he 3 p. m. train via Erie and Boston line ar- 
rives at Chicago the second morning at 7.30. 

In order to provide sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions it will be necessary for thuse who intend going 
to send their names to the JOURNAL or F R. 
Watson as early as possible. Everything will be 
done for the comfort of the teachers going via this 
line to make the trip in both directions pleasant. 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS OR FLORIDA? 
If so, you can go via the MONON Rourks, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Spring, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the 
same money that will take you through the 
dreary, uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are 
confident you cannot select a line to the South en- 
joying half the advantages that are possessed by 
the MoNON ROUTE and its Southern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your 
mind to travel over the line that passes through 
the best country and gives you the best places to 
This is emphatically the MONON 
Route, in connection with the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Railways, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double 
daily trains. ‘The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 


etc., address E, O. MCCORMICK, General Northerr 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph St. 


Chicago, or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 
Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


At auction by LEONARD & Co., 48 Bromfield St., May 
ist, at 11 o’clock ; six inch Aperture, nine ft. Focus, 
Equatorial mounted, and is one of the best. For 


full particulars, address 
M, P.. O. Box 2428, 
566 Db Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


By an experieneed teacher, a position as principal of 
an Academy. Will conduct it upon his own financial 
responsibility. Address 

566 a BOX 154, Brewster, N. Y. 


EACHERS and STU DENTS are requested 
to write to J. A. & R. A. RErp, Publishers, Provi- 
R. L., for special inducements for 


for this Vol. of THE JOURNAL, 
B I N DE RS 1.50 by mail, postpaid. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OUT TO-DAY. 


Systems of Educatiou. A History, and Criti- 
cism of the principles, methods, organization, and 
moral discipline, advocated by eminent educa- 
tionists. By JOHN GILL, Prof. of Education, Nor- 
mal College, Cheltenham, Eng. 16mo, 320 pp., cloth. 
Introduction price, $1.00. 

Habit and Education. Translated from the 
German of] Dr. PAUL RADESTOCK, by FANNIE L. 
CASPARI, Girls’ High School, Baltimore, with an 
introduction by G. STANLEY HALL. 12mo, 123 pp., 
cloth. Introduction price, 60 cts. 

The Elements of Chemical Arithmetic with 
a short System of 

*h. 


Analysis. By J, MILNOR Cort, »., St. Pauls 
School, Concord, N. H. This book is designed to 
be a companion to any book in descriptive or gen-| 
eral chemistry, and to aid in making the subject 
more practical. 12mo, 93 pp., cloth. Introduction 
price, 50 cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

16 Astor Place, New York. 183 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SCHOOL OF Thorough Training for Voice, Body, 
and Mind; 8 regular teachers ; 40 
EXPRESSION hours work weekly: Library; Loan 
* Fund to aid advanced students, En- 
dowment Fund started ; 130 students ; 37 college grad- 
uates; electives for every need ; advanced courses 
for graduates of other schools ; degree of A.M. to 
A.B. Catalogue free. Address 8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., 

Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 12th; 
five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method of 
Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal Expression, 


Course of Method of Teaching Elocution, Readings, 
Lectures, etc. Send for particulars. 


WANTED, 


A position in College, Academy, or High School, as 
instructor in Literature, Rhetoric, and Composition. 
Would teach other subjects if desired. Graduate of 
Harvard. Five years in high school where I am 
now engaged. Best of references 
WM. B. HARLOW, Ph.D., 
563 d Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


N. Yes 


TITREK WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886. 


21 INSTRUCTORS: 
BOARD AND TUITION VERY LOW. 


Send by postal card for larger descriptive circular to 


Favorable club rates given. 


15 DEPARTMENTS. 
REST AND RECREATION COMBINED. 


CHARLES F. KING, Manager, 


Boston Highlands, Mass. 


RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue 132 pages, may Le had for 4 cents ; condensed catalogue free. 


RAMBAUB’S RUSSIA. 


RAMBAUD’S Ellustrated Hist. of RUSSIA 
from the Earliest Times to 1877. Translated by L. 
B. LANG. Complete in two large 12mo volumes. 
Long Primer type, with numerous fine illustrations 
and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style, $1.75, 


The cheapest edition heretofore obtainable has cost 
$6.00(less than two years ago it cost $18.00); this new 
edition which is really the BEST that has been pub- 
lished for popular use at ony price, therefore places 
this magnificent work for the first time within the 
reach of the masses. 


**Rambaub’s is doubtless the best history of Russia 
in any language. M. Rambaub is admitted to stand 
at the head of European authorities on his chosen 
subject, is familiar with the whole mass of document- 
tary and official materials, has a large acquaintance 
with Russian literature, and ghas skillfully assimi- 
lated vast stores of information into an orderly and 
vigorous narrative. Russian history begins almost in 
myth, proceeds into a wilderness of conflicting tra- 
ditions, and emerges into a clear light caly in com- 
paratively recent times. It isstudded with imposing 
yersonalities and darkened by hideous crimes; strik- 
ng events make it dramatic, the sufferings of a great 
people lend it pathos; the unrest of the present hour 
and the uncertain outlook for to-morrow invest it with 
deep interest. M. Rambaub puts the reader’s mind 
fully in train to consider the situation of the hour. 
Altogether this is a work that may be read uniformly 
with profit, and often with interest; an authority that 
may be consulted with confidence ; as an impor- 
tant place on the historical shelf.” — The Literary 
World, Boston. 


P. O. BOX 1227. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Art of Beautifying Subur- 
By FRANK J. ScoTr. Finely 


Beautiful Hemes. 
ban Home Grounds. 
illustrated, $3.00. 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
Parts I. to VIL., each 15 cemts; Vols. I and II, 
each 60 cents. 

Froude’s Historical Essays, 50 cts. 

Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Peyton’s The Glasse of Time, 50 cts. 


Life of Washington Irving. By Richard Hen 
Stoddard. 30 ry 


Guizeos History of France, new edition, 8 vols., 
12mo0, 427 fine illustrations, $6.00. 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell. 50 ets. 

Classic Comedies. By Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Johnson, fine cloth, gilt tops, 60 ets. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The handsomest edition 
published in America. 50 cts. 


Taylor’s Self-Cure of Hernia, 90 cts. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

66 Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 
Grace Greenwood’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts. 
Holyeake’s Manual of Co-Operation, 35 cts. 
Maurice Thompson’s By-Ways and Bird Notes, 


75 cts. 
Bricks from Babel. By J. McNair Wright. 60c. 
What Tommy Did. By Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler. Illustrated, 50 cts. 
Complete Werks of Johu Ruskin. The best 


American edition, 14 vols. 898.00. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF LANGUAGES, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


TENTH SESSION — JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th. 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. 
For circular and programme address the Director, 


French on Sunday. 


Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also in EARLY ENGLISH 


Religious service in 


Professor W. L. Montacue, 
Amherst, Mass. 


-SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. | 


he Fourth Year’s Session 


to be held 
im the 


City of Boston. 


Prin. of the Boston School of 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A,, 


Summer School in the”rooms of the Bos 
to continue FIVE WEEKS of 
rooms. For further information address 


Orato Term commences Thursday, July 15 


8 .Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board an 


Ne. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *”%s'** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


NOTICE. 

Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 
ber 7, 1886., Two year's’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 


h inst t thought and methods. 
Complete course Vocal Training. Thorough ns nation. ou gud 


| 
| | 
Notes by the author. With twenty full-page photo 
7 in different tints, and other decorations from | 
cow 


f 
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j j EPING 
Some Late Publications. ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOKKE . 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price A T Sys 
The Os tain of the Janisaries. - - - - Ladiow Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, 81 50 SEVEN ar CCOUN i EM 
aughter o e. - - - - Bar 
A Ranchman’s Story. - - - - Seely » 100 — 
Three M: f the Nineteenth Century. - Charles “ “ 1 00 Ss 
Fairs Taleo patury. - Stickney Ginn & Co, Boston, 45 CONDENSED BUSINE 
First Steps in Latin. - - - - Leighton 1 22 
Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry. - - Smith _ 215 TREATISE. COLLEGE. 
Elements of the Theory of Newtonian Potential Functien Peirce 1 60 
Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, Vol. II. - . John B Alden, N Y, 60 pe 
n Easter Rose. - - - - “ “ “ \ 
A Winter in Central America and Mexico. - - Sanborn Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50/120 double pages (10 x 14) = Books Included 
A Short History of Tapestry. - Cassell & Co, N ¥. 1 00 Bookkeeping, | A Monthly Treatise on the following studies : 
Stroll with Keats. - - - - nking. 
. - - - - - r © 
The People’s Bibie. - - Parker Funk & Wagnalls, NY, 1 50 $1.00. Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar. WwW. P. BROWNE, Prine. 
A Desperate Chance. - - . - - - Kelley C Scribner’s Sons, NY. 1 00 Price, 25 Cents per copy. 
An Italian Garden. - - - - - - Robinson Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 00 *9 b 
Col. Cheswick’s Campaign. - - - - Shaw 1 25 
Madame Roland. - - - - - - Blind “ “ “ 100 
Signs and Lessons. - - - - - - Burroughs Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 50 ‘6 2 99 
St. Gregory’s Guest and Recent Poems. - - - Whittier oad bad a ned 1 00 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
MISCELLANEOUS. T. S. DENNISON, Publishers, Allen’s Composition Books, 


SPRING POETS. 
The poets that write of the spring, tra la, 
Had better keep out of our way; 
For we've got a stout hickory club, tra la, 
And with it their heads we will drub, tra la, 
So they'll feel it for many a day; 
And that’s what we mean when we say or we sing, 
Oh, bring on your poets that write of the spring. 
Tra la la la lala, Tra la lalalala; Oh!?t & t 
—Palmer Journal, 


Scort’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER OIL, 
with in Pulmonary Affec- 
tions and Scrofulous Diseases.—Dr. Ina M. 
LANG, New York, says: “‘I have prescribed 
Seott’s Emulsion and used it in my family and am 
greatly pleased with it. Have found it very service- 
able in Scrofulous diseases and Pulmonary affec- 
tions.”’ 

— The suggestion to give each member of Con- 
gress a clerk might be improved by an amendment 
allowing the clerk to take the seat.—The Hatchet. 


— The exhausted and drowsy feelings, common 
to spring time, indicate an impure and sluggish 
condition of the blood, which may be remedied by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is the most 
powerful, and, at the same time, most economical 
blood purifier known. 

— ‘* Can women do business ?”’ asks a contem- 
porary. If they didn’t think they could there 
wouldn’t be half so much money in circulation as 
there is.— Burlington Free Press. 

CREAM AND COLD WEATHER.— Whata lux- 
ury is a bath insummer. Surely, but a greater lux- 
ury is aclear head in winter; just when almost 
everybody is sneezing and snuffing with a cold in the 
head. When you are attacked use Ely’s Cream 
Balm. It cures colds in the head, and what is 
better, it cures the worst cases of Chronic Catarrh 
and Hay Fever. Not aliquid, not a snuff. Pleas- 
ant to use. Quick relief. Radical cure. 

— Ellen Terry is said to have lost a note or two 
of her voice. Her pocketbook is still intact, how- 
ever.— Philadelphia News. 


— Silence has charms. Esterbrook’s easy writ- 
ing pens also charm by their quiet, noiseless action. 
Stationers sell them. 

— A man never fully realizes how hard it is to 
tell Satan to get behind him, until he confronts a 
pretty woman book agent.— Whitehall Times. 

Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, andl the little cherub 


awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas-| - 


ant to taste. It sodths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, tes the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— It is now beginning to be understood that 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still until he 
could wind up his Waterbury watch-and set it by 
solar time.—Fall River Advance. 


Teachers Our New School Aids are the best and 

ee system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new desi prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school re reward, excelsior, merit, 

samples 
FINE ART Pa. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientifie 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
563 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


D of THE JOURNAL for th 
85, sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 


163 Randolph St., CHICACO. 


Dialect Readings, by H. M. Soper. The latest, 
funniest,and best, . . . . . 
Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 
opular. (4 Nos.) Price per number, -25 
Shadow Pictures and Pantomines, by Sarah L. 
Work and Play, by Mary J. Jacques, e ° 50 
Friday Afternoon Dialogues, ° 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs. Jarley 
Dialogues from Dickens, 25 
An Iron Crown, a new novel. 1.50 


Man, by G. D. Lind. 750 pp. beautifully illus- 
trated, Agents wanted. » 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the very head of 
all books for teachers. Endorsed by Twenty 
State Supts. Pagesfree. Agents wanted. 3.00 


Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. 
Catalogue free. M 


This is what 
s LHE LEACHER, 0 
BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
Philadelphia,says of DEGRAFF’s School Room Chorus: 
“No School discipline is perfect 
without music. Vhatever else 
ts crowded out of the curricu- 
um, music should remain. But 
the difficulty always is in procur- 
ing suitable songs, and therefore 
we welcome this book. It prob- 
ay contains more music that 
will be used, than any other 
similar work published. Con- 
trary to all expectation and all 
our previous experiences, the compiler of this work 
never wrote a song: hence nothing ‘joriginal’ ap- 
pears init, and hence its value. For having no per- 
sonal fad person the author has included only those 
son hat are very popular, or that have been thor- 
oughly tested in the class-room. The collection num- 
bers two hundred, including many new pieces ; and 
there is a good index tothe volume. New plates, 
new illustrations, new binding, and new notes, com- 
bined with the excellence of selections, make this 
the most delightful song-book, for young people, that 

we have ever seen.” Price, 35 cents. 
Send for catalogue of Books, and Circulars of 

a Trustworthy Teachers’ 
BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. WV. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. : 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 


JAS. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, += 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEeWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J.G. ScorrT. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


axp CLASSICAL SCHOOL, PRovipENce, 
R. 1. Common branches. Englislitand Scientific 
Address Gorr, RICE, & Prins, 


co 


Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set.) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 
Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, AND GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abse- 
lutely positive in accomplishing its work. 


Any Child Can Use It. 


Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


By means of recent improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily regulated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
(a Special discount for quantities of ten 
machines or over. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, packed, weighs about 10 lbs., so 

cannot be sent by mail. hen the full price (5.00 each) is 

SENT with the order, we will send by EXPREss to any part 

of the New ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 

® To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We Will rebate ONE-HALF 
of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 

statement of the amount paid. 

To saye C. O. D, charges, the money should in all cases 
be sent ‘with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 

a Satisfaction guaranteed; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the 
money will be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after one week's trial. 

[We refer by permission to the publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.] 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars. 


’ Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION {Mects2t TOREKA: KANSAS, 

_ From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the = national 


highway etween the 
CHICAGO & ALTOW RAILROAD 
Chicago and Kansas City,|A, 
Lee 


. orth, and South 
| Two Trains Day, and St. Louis, and y 
Louis and Kansas City 


fast, N 
and Tokeka, Kas,. anc 
\ the Great West. NO 
ee CHANGE OF CARS OF 
each way, between ‘ ~ 


ANY CLASS, and two 
y) trains a day each way, 
between 


Pod Chicago & Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 


AND 


St.Louis & KansasCity. 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS. THE NEW- 
EST AND FINEST IN 
USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
CHARGE ; PALACE DIN- 
ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 
ING CARS, are run on all 
through trains. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United tes ‘ - 
ing agente of any ned a8 tates or Canada, or call on or write to the follow 

CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 

346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, Jn., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo, - 


514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
— OR TO — 


A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger A 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt, 

210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, 
TEACHERS WANTED. 
Steady Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation. 


Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


i 
| 
= 
& 
| 
— 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A. WALKER, Presi. | 
q INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
| 
| 
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ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
ae healthy secre- 
tions. Itallays inflamma- 
tion, protects the mem- 
brane of the nasal pas- 
sages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores,—restores the 
sense of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 


CATARRH 


is applied into each nostril, and is agree- 
Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 


A particle 
able to use. 
Send for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


Green Ba 
‘ WIS NSIN 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
afl principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous stee! rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that ougomng discipline which governs the 

tical operation of all its trains. 

this route are Transfers at all connecting 
Union Depots, and the unsurp 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Roopers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 

ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are mad 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories an 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the tg | places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishin 

e route to 
of e wheat fields and pastoral 


prac- 
Other specialties of 
ints in 
comforts 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’t 
CHICAGO. 


A. B. FARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’l East Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 

2% Washington St.. Boson. 


atgents 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


brim full | 
. good, full 
“laughter and it sells at to all. To it is added 


YMAN AB- 
OTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and 8 


omen. $100 
to#200 a month made. Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay 


eights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


AGENTS WANTED, employment. 
The N. 8. F. } 


34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

eachers Wanted the Home, based upon 
“The Child's Instructor,” tem. Ove 
Hi Tilt or. 1000 illustrations. 
ighest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 

can Work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A valuable work for 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cloth, Price 30 cents. 
CONDENSATION OF THE LARGE GEOGRA- 


PHIES, CONTAINING ALL THAT THE PUPIL 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO MEMORIZE. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Bripe’s QuEsTION.—Seated in a luxn- 
rious Pullman en route to the city of New York, 
but a day or two since, was a wealthy Chicagoan 
and his blushing bride. As the train sped on, 
after a silence of some moments, the bride cooingly 
asked of her companion, ‘ George, dear, isn’t ours 
a grand union ?’’ *‘‘Yes, love,”’ responded the hus- 
band, for that reason, on arriving at the 
Grand Central Depot, New York, we will walk 
across the street and stop at the Grand Union 
Hotel, whose 613 rooms, as its Restaurant, Café, 
Lunch and wine rooms (on account of courteous 
attendance and moderate prices), are constantly 
filled with admiring patrons.”’ 


SwAsrEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—* In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


WE call attention to Prof. Cyr’s advertised 
trip to Europe, arranged especially for the benefit 
of teachers. It will offer superior advantages to 
all who wish to improve in French, and see things 
under the guidance of a literary man. We know 
Mr. Cyr well enough to feel certain he will do all 
he promises. 

Everett O. Fiske issues a Manual of the 
Boston Teachers Agency which shows what a hold 
this system of aiding teachers and committees has 
upon the public mind. itis clear that school 
committees are learning that the most reliable as 
well as the most expeditious way of securing a 
teacher to fill any bill is to go to an expert who 
has a list of hundreds of teachers, and knows of 
their special qualifications. We have employed 
teacher’s agencies ever since they came into being, 
and with better satisfaction than any other means, 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover |.ills Corns and Punions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Dlack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Andover Review for April opens with a discussion 
of “ The Spiritual Problem of the Manufacturing Town.” 
This is the second article upon the subject by Rev. Dr. 
Adams, of Fall River, and discusses the mutual Rela 
tions of the corporation, the operatives, and the town. 
The article is the result of most careful observation, and 
is written with thoroughness and candor. A third arti- 
cle will treat of the religious conditions of the problem. 
In “ The Elective System of the University of Virginia” 
Professor Garnett makes a positive contribution to the 
series upon Electives in Colleges introduced by Professor 
Palmer. The articleisa sta'eme: tof the working of the 
system ina University where it has had full sway from 
the beginning. Rev.J. Max Hark uses the data furnished 
in Dr. Trumbuli’s book upon “The Blood Covenant” 
for the discussion of the relation of the ancient rite of 
blood covenanting and the doctrine of the Atonement. 
“ The Possibilities of Religious Reform in Italy ” are con- 
sidered by Rev. Wm. Chauncey Langdon under a careful 
and interesting sketch of the men who have attempted 
to act as the reformers of the Papacy. 


— Political Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia College, published by Ginn 
& Company, makes its bow to the literary scholastic, po- 
litical world, with an introduction by Prof. Munroe Smith 
upon the Domain of Political Science Prof. John W. 
Burgess has ap invaluable article on the American Com- 
monwealth; Frank J Goodnow treats with great skill 
the Collection of Duties in the United States; Richmond 
M Smith has a thorough study of American Labor Sta 
tistics in an article of forty pages. Frederick W. Whit 
ridge has a paper full of quotations and precedents on 
Legislative inquests. It is too sharp and caustic to be in 
keeping with the conservative dignity of the Quarterly. 
Daniel De Leon, Ph.D., gives nearly forty pages to a his 
torical review and crisp criticism of the Conference at 
et saee | on the West Africa Question and the interests in- 
volved. 


— The second number of Zhe Citizen has as its leading 
article a clear, courageous statement by Hubert H. Ban- 
croft of his view of the Indians’ wrongs and rights. It is 
a well written article, though alittle nore spicy and ar 
dent than we had anticipated from this well balanced 
monthly. Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Penn 
sylvahia, makes a direct appeal for the teaching of Civ 
ics in the public schools, Francis M Burdick discusses 
with his own opivion well formed the evils of special 
legislation for cities. taking New York State as its test 
H. H. Young of St. Paul has a well digested article on the 
Immigrant Population of Minnesota, and Baillie Hazard 
advocates a National Rureau of Education worthy the 
name. The editorials are timely, the Editor’s Table 
comprehensive, the Council Tab'e newsy,and the Forum 
oceupied by five correspondents. 


— Education,a Monthly Magazine, devoted to the Sei- 
ence, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of Education; Wm. 
A. Mowry, editor. Contents of April No : * Relation of 
the Secondary School to the College.” by H. M. Willard 
A.M.; “* The Evolution of a College Republic.” by Mrs 
Louise Houghton; “ The Philosophical Phase of a System 
of Education,” by Charles E. Lowrey, Ph.D; “ Where? 
What ?. Whence?” by Elizabeth Porter Gould. “ Phys 
ical Education,” by A. T. Bruce; * The First Day in the 
Georgics,” by Miss A. A. Knight; “ Smoking, from Col 
lege Girls’ Point of View,” by Elizabeth Porter Gould; 
o The Query Club,” by Frances ©. Sparhawk; * Compay- 
re’s History of Pedagogy; Editorial; Foreign Notes; 
Among the Books. Boston: Wm. A. Mowry, publisher. 
Price, 35 cents; $3 00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Political Science Quarterly for March. Terms, $3.00 a 
year; 75 centsanumber. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The New England Magazine, for April. Terms, $3.00 
ayear; 35centsanumber. Boston: Bay State Monthly 
Company. 

Horpes’s New Monthly Magazine, for May: terms $4.00 
ayear. New York; Harper & Brothers. 

he Magazine of Art,for May. Terms, $3.50 a year, 


3 Somerset Sz., Boston, 


$5 centsa number, New York: Cassell & 


Ceachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. 
It has the following branches, which act as soe 
many separate Agencies: 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


Street, 


Chicago, 
Also branches in CALIFORNIA and COLORADO. 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “ incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agency in Boston. 
+ We have now (April 1st) 867 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 
Send postal for circular. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Collegés. 
illed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacurrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
»0sitions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fee. 

ta Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C, K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 


$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories, 


‘“It affords me great pleasure to say that the new 
Principal of our Academy is giving entire satisfaction. 
es The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
was of great service to us in communication with so 
good a teacher. We can with good reason recom- 
mend this Bureau as an efficient means of securin 
good instructors.—REV. H. N. POTTER, Pres. Boar 
of Trustees, Greensburg Academy, Darlington, Pa. 

Many teachers needed. Register now. For appli- 
cation form and list of testimonials, address: 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 631 Hamilton St., Allentown,Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 


| aranagers 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
SournH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Opera House Building, . . . . Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ll. Said school is de- 
lightfully located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
ful. The buildings are elegant and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with dormitory, and 
grounds containing between five and six acres. neatly 
arranged. The school at some seasons of the year 
has enrolled more than one hundred students, and is 
capable of indefinite expansion. Said property, with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000. The school ee 
(valued at $7,000) may be bought without the dormi- 
tory. Terms easy, and yossession given the term fol- 
lowing the sale. For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
99 wr »st-paid, for Gc. Conn. Steam Card 
+ Wor Hartford, 


| NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and efficient; others not 
nogreseeted. Active and successful in finding and 
filling vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in 
all parts of the Union. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. ER 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
H. IHESSE’S AGENCY, 

36 West 2ist St., New Vork City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning, Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


Th nal reall, 
6 Eastern Educational Bureau. 
An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


nan EX Cx, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Seres.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
celine. etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 
School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with - 
out charge. 


RELLABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly nee for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,— we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 


mand for a new supply for every grade of schoo} from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

th) charges to School Officers.for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“This week I received papers from the Teachers’ 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., which I might have joined, 
had I not been displeased with its manner of bape 
roe Bureau. This denunciation has not weakene 

yut strengthened my confidence in your Agency. ta 
it were not on a firm basis, there would be no occasion 
for attacking it. If all the teachers take my view of 
such treatment, Mr. Bardeen will not gain anyeng 
by such abuse.” 8. 8. P. 

. Me., Mareh 29, 1886. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boardin 
Schooi within fifty miles of Boston. A convenien 
building of fifty rooms, in good repair, free of rent. 
together with the income of $10,000, Applicant mus 
be an experienced and successful teacher. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 


663 Street, Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 16. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar and Composition 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By E. O. LYTE, A. M., 
PROF. OF PEDAGOGICS AND GRAMMAR, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


Introduction price, 


It is impossible within the limited space here to give an 
we would ask every teacher desiring an improved text-boo : 
and judge for himself as to its merits. 0 
he introduction price, the book subject to return if not adopted. 


the complete work, so as to examine 
those requesting it, on receipt of t 


. . 65 cents. 


y adequate description of this new work; hence 
kot Grammar for the higher grades to send for 
A sample copy will be sent to 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisca 


Graded Language Exercises. 


By W. H. RICHARDSON. 

Three grades. Three books ; forty-eight pages 
each. Bound in stout manilla covers. Very practi- 
cal. No theorizing. No nonsense. Intended to teach 
children the correct use of words in talking with each 
other. All exercises very simple and elementary. 

First and Second Reader Grade, 10 cents. 

Second and Third Reader Grade, 10 cents. 
Third and Fourth Reader grade, 10 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U1. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
Geographer, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 
No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
Ri mm The sole sim has been to attain Perfec- 
Fon, the only Sure Economy. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
A. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO’8S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


moNROE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Hixtory of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and 
I SMITH, 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., * 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


COMPOSITION CARDS, 
is twenty cards each. 

A carefully graded series of Composition Cards intended 
to help pupils observe carefully, think clearly, and write 
fluently. By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Principal Lenox 
“—— School, Lenox, Mass. 

ity Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “I shall put 
them into the hands of a practical teacher for trial, but I 
have no hesitation in saying their method is excellent. 
The matter is admirably selected and arranged, and in 
ordinary hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes 
dreary work of teaching composition up to a plane of ex- 
ane improvement.” 

ntro. price, 24 cents per packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT -BOOKS. 


FISK’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING... $2.50 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books as follows : 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, ° $1.75 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 2.25 

ANALYTIC MECHANICS, . e ° - 8.00 

HYDRO-MECHANICS, . ° 2.50 

*.* Send for catalogues. 
33 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York, 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 
struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


READ OUR PREMI UMS, ETC. 
Page 253. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every One. 


In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. Brannt, Graduate of the -Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 

ahj, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, author of ‘‘ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.”” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

i. A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and im rters, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johusen’s alone has 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much ; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


PART 


LESSONS ON PLANTS. 


By MISSES BUCKALEW and LEWIS. 


In this book the study is presented as an object 
lesson, and by its use any teacher is enabled to f ve, 
orally, practical instrnetion in this study, which, at 
this season of the year, is most interesting to all 
grades of pupils. 

Sent by mail to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston 
N. E. Agt. 


85 Metropoltan Blk., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Work. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.\F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lis ing infancy, and suived to every oc- 
casion in whic the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Foiks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springjield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. fe 

**We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


THE MARRIAGE RING. 


A volume of 15 Sermons on Marriage, Family Du- 
ties and Ties, just delivered to immense oudleubes. 


By T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


12mo, cloth, beautifully bound, - - $1.00 


CONTENTS: Choice of a Wife —Choice of a Hus- 
band—Clandestine Marriages—Duties of Husbands to 
Wives—Duties of Wives to Husbands—Costumes and 


Morals—Boarding Houses, vs. Home Life—Plain Tal 
—Easy Divorce—Motherhood-—Heredity 
Women—Influence of Sisters over Brothers—Martyrs 
of the Folks’ Visit. 

of a book under this title ( 
Bewar e rinted from newspaper Fe, 
only, a poe of these celebrate 

ch is issued without] t i 
This is the only correct, authorized Edition. 

FUNK & WAGNALIS, 10-12 Dey St., New York. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
© and never returns. No purge, no salve 
no suppository. oom ey will learn oF a simple reme- 


dy, free, by addressin ; 
Ne York. C. J. Mason, 78 Nassau St., 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The College has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. WY. The Circu. 


lar _will be sent to applicants by 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, Systematic Botany, and Economic BoTANy. 
By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 
Kellerman’s Illustrated Plant Analysis. A 
classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U. S., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo, 
$1. Send for catalogue and terms for introduction. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
rice, AL A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
ork. Prospectus mailed free. eow 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining | Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, | 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Childrem, ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Marmeny, ($2) ; Bichter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2), and Bichter’s ($2), are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist. 


OPERAS. The bestand most complete editions. 
Aida, ($2); Bells of Corneville, ($1.50); Bec- 
cacio, ($2); Carmen, ($2); Fatimitza, ($2) ; 
Lakme, ($2); Maritama ($2); Mefistefele ($2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zemebia, ($2) ; and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas for 25 cts. 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. 
Orchestra parts furnished when desired. 


Winner’s Ideal Methods, fongh 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50), are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, uty 1.50 
Day's Chychology, Merketics, and Logi 

ay’s Phychology, cs, Zathetics, c. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
(4 vols. ready) -60 
Ireland’s Pocket Clas*ical Dictionary, - - . 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Liius. J 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . « 
How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each e 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Enlarged. . 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 
sturtevant’s Economics, - 
The Lamentary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with spectmen pages, mailed on application 

to the publishers 


TEXT- BOOKS 


ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 
ASSAYING, MECHANICS 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 
CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY, ETC., ETC. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS School, Club, and Patlen Best out. Cat- 


logue free. T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. eow 


RA Y’S 


TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz. Tablets 


from five to ten problems, 


I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; 
no numbers used exceeding 10, 
II, Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; nosum or minuend exceeding 100. 
exceeding 100. se ls for ordinary 
Weights and Measures, bi 

IV. Notation and Numeration of numbers not 
beyond the seventh order, Fundamental Rules, 
excluding Multiplication or division by more than 


one figure. Use of Simple Fractions. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


ABLETS, 
IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat form, each leaflet havi 
the head They are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; a aero 


V. Application of Fundamental Rules, United 
States Money, Denominate Numbers. 

VI. Common Fracti Properties of Num- 
bers, Review of Reales. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Compound Numbers, Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIIL Application of Percentage, Ratio and 
Square Root, Mensuration and Test 
Problems, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


For Board, Rooms, and Rail oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0. MATTOON, Oswogo, Y, 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. FP. STHARNS, N. H. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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